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London Theatre Guide 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem, 3334) Members Only 
Mon. to Sat. 8.0, Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 5.0 
THE CARETAKER 
Donald Pleasence, Alan Bates, Peter Woodthorpe 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem. 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WRONG SIDE OF THE PARK 
Margaret Leighton, Richard Johnson, Joyce Carey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A PASSAGE TO INDIA 
Dilys Hamiett. Norman Wooland. Zia Mohyeddin 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A SHRED OF EVIDENCE 
Paul Rogers, Jean Kent, Ralph Michael! 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 6.0 & 8.40 
THE COMPLAISANT LOVER 
Ralph Richardson, Phyllis Clavert, Paul Scofield 
Last weeks 


tTHAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE AGES OF MAN 
John Gielgud 
Commencing during week of 9th May 
ROSS 


Alec Guinness, Harry Andrews, Anthony Nicholls 


MERMAID (Cit. 7656) 
Evs 6.10 & 8.40, Sat. 2.30 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.30 
RICHARD II 
SAINT JOAN 
WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
Commencing 31st May 
HENRY \V 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 8.50, Wed., Thurs. & Sat. 6.15 & 8.50 
THE WORLD OF SUZIE WONG 
Tsai Chin, Gary Raymond 


QUEEN'S (Reg. 1166) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE ASPERN PAPERS 
Robert Beatty, Flora Robson, Beatrix Lehmann 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
INHERIT THE WIND 
Andrew Cruickshank 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE HOSTAGE 
Alfred Lynch, Howard Goorney, Eileen Kennally 


Note. Shows marked ¢ will have their first 
performance during May 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.45 & 8.30 
ONE WAY PENDULUM 
George Benson. Alison Leggatt, Douglas Wilme 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs 7.45, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
A MAJORITY OF ONE 
Robert Morley, Molly Picon 


ROYAL COURT (Slo. 1745) » 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
RHINOCEROS 
Laurence Olivier, Joan Plowright. Miles Malleson 
Duncan Macrac 


SAVILLE (Tem 4011) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
THE AMOROUS PRAWN 
Evelyn Laye, Stanley Baxter, Walter Fitzgerald 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GAZEBO 
fan Carmichael, Moira Lister, Michac! Goodliffe 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 8.0. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
THE MORE THE MERRIER 
Anna Neagle, Jane Baxter, John Robinson 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
SAM, THE HIGHEST JUMPER OF THEM ALI 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues, 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





Musicals 








Comedies 





ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
WATCH IT, SAILOR 
Kathleen Harrison, Cyril Smith 


ADELPHI (Tem, 7611) 
Evs. 7.45. Thurs. & Sat. 6.10 & 8.45 
WHEN IN ROME 
Dickie Henderson, June Laverick, Eleanor Summerficid 


COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Evs. 7.45. Wed. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 
Inia Wiata, Helena Scott, Art Lund 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Anne Rogers, James Hayter 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.40, Wed. & Sat. 6.0 & 7.40 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T'BE 
James Booth, Miriam Karlin 





HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) ‘ ‘ — + 
re tk te me ik ce A PICTURE FEATURE OF THIS 
ws WEST SIDE STORY | IMPORTANT NEW PLAY, WILL BE 
LYRIC (Ger. 3686) FOUND ON PAGES 11-16 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, John Neville, Clive Revill 


NEW (Tem. 3878) Mm LET AT BE SAID AT ONCE 


Evs. 8.15, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
MAKE ME AN OFFER | TT x y ] 
Danicl Massey, Dilys Laye, Wally Patch | H IS fe) A N 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) LEST GC ot 
ty: OUTSTANDING DRAMA 
FLOWER DRUM SONG 
*PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Commencing during the week 2nd May 
THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


Evelyne Ker. Gordon Boyd. Cec Linder INHERI i 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem, 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. §.0 & 8.15 
FOLLOW THAT GIRL 
New Julian Slade-Dorothy Reynolds Musica! 


By JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 


THE GUARDIAN 





Revues and Variety 


APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 


Evs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. £.30 & 8.30 nase : ; 
“enella Fielding, Kenneth Williams re a OF id bh > Dp P99 DAILY 
FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) EXCITING PLAY rELEGRKAPH 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
LOOK WHO'S HERE 


Barbara Young, Donald Hewlett “A | Fi \ G NIFIC ; E N TE Y 
LYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) DRAMATISED” EV ESENG 


Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 STAND ARE 
NEW CRANKS 
Bernard Cribbins, Carole Shelicy. Billy Wison 


° 
1s 





PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) A N D R 0 W 
Evs. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 a T oi 4 AT UZ 
TRE MUSIC BOX SHOW '¢ RUI CKSHA! 
Liberace 
VICTORIA PALACE (Vic. 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 


CLOWN JEWELS eeCT DE +9 
The Crazy noc hel | I / RB 


1s 


EVENING NEWS 
and 


“ALONE IS WORTH 
Opera and Ballet SEEING” con 








TRELEGHKAVPH 


COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Sat. 2.15 


ROYAL BALLET SEASON 
Evs. 7.30 
OPERA SEASON 
*SADLERS WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Commencing 16th May 
ORPHEUS IN THE UNDERWORLD 


is at 


9 THEATRE 
LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) ST. MARTIN S TEM. 1443 


mm. 6.15 © ES Mats, Set. 2.40 Evgs. 8.0 Sats. 5.30 & 8.30 Tues. 2.30 
Leslie A. Macdonnell presents 
A LAVISH NEW SHOW 


LIBERACE in a °A CERTAIN WINNER’ 


THE MUSIC BOX SHOW 
BEVERLEY Sisters Janet MEDLIN 








EVENING NEWS 

















VAUDEVILLE! 


THEATRE STRAND W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4871 
Evgs. 8 Sats. 5 G 8.15 Mat. Thurs. 2.30 


LINNIT and DUNFEE LTD 
present 


A NEW MUSICAL 


FOLLOW 
THAT 
: GIRL 


JULIAN SLADE and 
DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


| 
| 


authors of ‘Salad Days” 
and ‘‘Free as Air” 


Music by JULIAN SLADE 
Directed by DENIS CAREY 








GONE TO THE MERMAID 
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Cover Portrait: Andrew Cruickshank in Inherit the 


in 
(Picture by Robert Pitt, Bromley, Kent) 











Laurence Olivier 





Portrait by Angus McBean 





@ A new portrait of Sir Laurence Olivier, who is starring in “ Rhinoceros,” by Eugene 

lonesco, which opened at the Royal Court om 28th April, too late for review im this 
issue. The play has been translated by Derek Prouse, and Orson Welles, who directs, has 
also designed the settings. Also appearing with Sir Laurence are Joan Plowright, Alan 
Webb, Duncan Macrae, Miles Malleson, Peter Sallis, Gladys Hensoa, Hazel Hughes, Geoffrey 
Dunn and Michael Bates. The production, which is to have only a limited run, is presented 
at the Royal Court by the English Stage Company in association with Oscar Lewenstein and 

Wolf Mankowitz, 
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MAX FACTOR 
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Over the Footlights 


gpa is no accounting for the whys and 
wherefores of the trends which appear 
in the West End theatre from time to time. 
They creep up on us unawares, as for in- 
stance the current ascendancy of the musical. 
As we write there are no less than ten 
musicals running in London, including three 
full scale American successes. To the ten 
must be added three revues, the Crazy Gang 
at the Victoria Palace and the current 
Palladium show. At other times the accent 
has been on comedies and thrillers: but 
very rarely of recent years on the straight 
play. We should be grateful to the manage- 
ments who have the temerity to bring in 
productions of the quality of The Wrong 
Side of the Park, Inherit the Wind, and A . 
Passage to India, to mention three of the 
more recent outstanding new plays. 


‘THE latter play, the clever adaptation of 

E. M. Forster’s novel first presented at 
Oxford, opened at the Comedy on 20th 
April, too late for review this month. On 
the 21st the American musical The Most 
Happy Fella was given a resounding send-off 
at the Coliseum, The other new productions 


during April were John Cranko’s latest mOGER LEVESEY a: be « 4 im the i fated “A 
revue, New Cranks (Lyric, Hammersmith, Lodging for the Bride” at the Westminster. The play, 
26th); The Lotos Eaters (Pembroke, »y Patrick Kiran, was presented by L.O.P. Ltd. 

y : Ms nee Locke by John Fernald with 
Croydon—* in the round,” 26th); A Shred _ tga Poa nani with Mr. 
of Evidence, by R. C. Sheriff, starring Paul Livesey were Olga Lindo. Robert Shaw, Jane Hylton, 

4 homas . Ronald Adam and 
Rogers (Duchess, 27th); The Caretaker a a pe pee ey ” 
(Arts, 27th) and Ionesco’s Rhinoceros, dir- 


ected by Orson Welles (Royal Court, 28th). Cine te Aap ee 


ALEC McCOWEN will be seen for the first time in the title réle of Richard I] at the Old 

Vic on Sth May, and the new production of Henry V comes into the repertory on 
31st May. The new Rattigan play, Ross, starring Alec Guinness, will open at the Haymarket 
Theatre during the week of 9th May, while Joie de Vivre Rattigan’s musical version of his 
play, French Without Tears, began a pre-London tour at Oxford on the 3rd. On 25th May 
Henry Sherek is to present at the Duke of York’s Theatre a new farcical comedy adapted 
by Robin Maugham from the French of Claude Magnier. This play was recently retitled 
it’s in the Bag by Mr. Sherek, and the stars are Terry-Thomas, Patricia Jessel and Richard 
Briers. Others playing important parts are Penny Morrell, Susan Burnet, Jacqueline Ellis 
and Joan Newell. /t’s in the Bag, which has been enjoying a very successful tour, is directed 
by Wallace Douglas. The Irish play Over the Bridge opened at the Princes on the 4th. 


[NTERESTING future productions include two new plays by Robert Bolt, whose Flowering 
Cherry ran for over a year at the Haymarket Theatre. They are A Man for All 
Seasons, to be directed by Noel Willman with settings by Leslie Hurry, in which Paul 
Scofield will appear as Sir Thomas More and Leo McKern as The Common Man; and The 
Tiger and the Horse, in which Michael Redgrave, Catherine Lacey, Vanessa Redgrave and 
Alan Dobie will lead the company, under the direction of Frith Banbury. FS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Follow that Girl’’—Vaudeville, 17th 
March 


(See also pages 35-39) 


“Look on Tempests’—Comedy, 22nd 
March. 

“Go Back for Murder”—Duchess, 23rd 
March. 


“Flower Drum Song’’—Palace, 24th March. 
(See also pages 25-30) 


“Posterity be Damned"'—Metropolitan, 
28th March. 


“The Gazebo”—Savoy, 29th March. 


“The Naming of Murderer’s Rock”—Royal 
Court, 30th March. 


“Sam, the Highest Jumper of them All’’— 
Theatre Royal, Stratford E., 6th April. 


“The Music Box Show’—Palladium, 7th 


April. 

“What Every Woman Knows’—Old Vic, 
12th April. 

“The Ages of Man”—Haymarket, 13th 
April. 

“Great Expectations” —Mermaid, 13th 
April. 

“A Lodging for the Bride’—Westminster, 
18th April. 


“Johnny the Priest”—Princes, 19th April. 











VAUDEVILLE 
**Follow That Girl” 


ALAD DAYS, the musical which almost 

became an institution, has taken to the 
road and the Vaudeville, sparklingly re- 
decorated in blue, white and grey now 
houses Follow That Girl by the same 
authors. After sitting through what must 
surely be one of the flimsiest musicals ever 
written one felt like saying to Julian Slade 
and Dorothy Reynolds, “no, no, no, it 
simply will not do!” But of course it 
probably will do and confound all its critics 
by running for years. Most of the audience 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves, though 
one did hear such comments as “ trivial,” 
“juvenile” and “ pretty poor dialogue” on 
the way out. 

The show is divided into two, the first 
half containing what little plot there is and 
the latter half, in which the authors’ inven- 
tion seems to have failed them, is given 
over to tying up one or two loose ends and 
to a series of musical turns such as a 
parody of a Victorian ballad, a sketch on a 
help-yourself dress shop with, as the period 
is Victorian, the heroine’s mother struggling 
in and out of stays and dresses that do up 
the back. unaided, and a contemporary skit 
on British Transport called “ Taken for a 
Ride,” which incidentally is by far the best 
number of the evening. 


The story is briefly that Tom, an author 
(Peter Gilmore), has written a show in which 
his girl friend Victoria (Susan Hampshire) 
is the heroine and he the hero, and from 
time to time they step out of their niche 
at the side of the stage to take part in the 
proceedings. Victoria, a sweet Victorian 
miss, runs away from home and from the 
two suitors her parents wish her to marry, 
and the show’s one joke is the sight of the 
dear little thing pursued by parents, suitors 
and most of the cast... Though the tune 
for this is quite charming the thing is done 
to death. 

The music is of the tinkling kind with 
nothing approaching the charm of the score 
of Salad Days and the love scenes for Tom 
and Victoria at the end are almost unbear- 
ably sentimental. 

On the credit side it must be said that the 
costumes and settings by Hutchinson Scott 
are charming and that some of the singing 
is extremely good, particularly from Patricia 
Routledge as Victoria’s mother, Marion 
Grimaldi as Cora, an artist’s wife, and James 
Cairncross as the heroine’s father and as an 
Aquarium Keeper. 

Although possessing no singing voice to 
speak of, Susan Hampshire makes a delight- 
fully pretty and charming heroine and Peter 
Gilmore a handsome hero, though his croon- 
ing style of singing tends to become monoton- 
ous. John Baddeley, John Davidson, John 
Morley and David Ryder as four Transport 
Officials put over their one number with fine 
aplomb and Newton Blick as Walter Miskin, 
R.A., wanders amiably through the show 
smiling his puckish smile. Philip Guard and 
Robert McBain are amusing as the two 
suitors, Tancred and Wilberforce, and extract 
every ounce out of their song “Life Must 
Go On.” L.M. 
COMEDY 
“Look on Tempests”’ 
|’ is a pity that Joan Henry’s new play at 

the Comedy had to be withdrawn after 
barely four weeks, due to lack of public 
support, for Look on Tempests was a 
thoughtful, well written and adult play. It 
was also sensitively directed by Lionel 
Harris and extremely well acted by Gladys 
Cooper, Vanessa Redgrave, lan Hunter and 
Brewster Mason. Indeed Gladys Cooper 
gave a very fine performance as the mother 
who refuses to acknowledge her son’s guilt 
and the play owed a great deal to her; as it 





| 
| 





** Johnny 
the Priest ”’ 


A moment from the 
mew musical by Peter 
Powell and Anthony 
Hopkins which receat- 
ly opened at the 
Princes. L ito R: 
Jeremy Brett as the 
Rev. Richard High- 
field, Stephanie Voss 
as Mary, his wife, 
Phillada Sewell as 
Miss Fortescue and 
Bunny May as Johnny. 
Based on R. C., 
Sheriff's. ** The Tele- 
scope” this musical 
unfortunately failed 
to achieve a run, 

(Picture by 

Bi 


Angus 
McBean) 


did also to Vanessa Redgrave’s moving study 
of her daughter-in-law, whose love and 
loyalty for her husband never wavered in 
spite of the charge of homosexual practices 
brought against him. It is a great shame 
that these two splendid performances should 
have been seen by so few. 

It has been said that the young husband 
(who never appears in the play) could have 
been accused of almost anything else than 
this rather sensational offence and that 


homosexuality was brought into the play 


because it is now fashionable and permissible 
to talk about such things in the theatre. But 
this charge misses the point, for no other 
offence raises quite the same reactions and 
the author was intent on showing the utter 
bewilderment and lack of understanding on 
the part of the mother and the special 
loyalty of the wife against damning cir- 
cumstances and the condemnation of public 
opinion. The crux of the matter was that 
a young man in love with and loved by his 
wife could also have a love affair with 
another man, and the weakness of the play 
lay in the fact that the author failed to 
show why. L.M. 
DUCHESS 
**Go Back for Murder” 

HIS was one of Agatha Christie’s least 

successful efforts, and told of a girl 
called Carla who set out to prove her 
mother innocent of the murder of Carla’s 
father, of which she had been proved guilty 
some sixteen years before the play opened. 
With the help of a young solicitor the events 
leading up to the murder are re-enacted 
through the memories of each of the persons 
involved at the time. Even Carla's father’s 


one-time mistress is persuaded to come for 
this rather gruesome investigation, the better 
of course, to convince us of her innocence. 
Indeed almost every other member of the 
cast seemed loaded with guilt by comparison, 
so we were not altogether surprised to find 
on whom the murder is finally pinned. An 
excellent cast was assembled, including Ann 
Firbank as Carla and as her mother; Robert 
Urquhart; Anthony Marlowe; Laurence 
Hardy; Nigel Green and Lisa Daniel. They 
cannot be blamed for the failure of this 
thriller. F.S. 


PALACE 
‘Flower Drum Song” 

HATEVER one says Flower Drum Song 

looks like being in London for a very 

long time and not even the inflated prices 
(stalls and dress circle at thirty shillings) 
and the not over-enthusiastic notices will 
deter the faithful. 

A Rodgers and Hammerstein musical is 
an event and the reputation built on such 
successes as Oklahoma!, South Pacific and 
The King and I is formidable. But it 
appears, however temporarily, that the 
masters have lost some of their magic touch. 
Everything about this show is rather thin. 
The story is slenderer than ever, the songs 
always seem on the point of developing 
into something really interesting (like “A 
Hundred Million Miracles” for instance) 
but never quite get there and Oliver Smith’s 
décor looks at the Palace to have been 
stretched sideways almost to breaking point. 

There seems to be less dancing than usual. 
The Dream Ballet is charming and is greatly 
enhanced by the presence of delightful 





Sonya Hana. Of the other dance numbers 
“Chop Suey” stands out by merit of its 
vitality and invention, and the number “ The 
Other Generation” is put over nicely by 
the younger generation, in particular by 
George Minami Jnr., a young dancer with 
a fine sense of rhythm and a lithe abandon 
which is a pleasure to watch. 

Perhaps the show suffers most in that it 
has no outstanding personalities among the 
players. Tim Herbert (Sammy Fong) comes 
nearest to fulfilling these requirements and 
his number “ Don’t Marry Me” with Yau 
Shan Tung (Mei Li) is amusingly put over. 
Kevin Scott is pleasantly romantic as the 
hero Wang Ta and as his father Wang Chi 
Yang, George Pastell is impressively oriental. 

Yau Shan Tung is delicately pretty to 
look at but this very delicacy and her small 
singing voice are lost in the vast expanses 
of the theatre. Yama Saki, on the other 
hand, has no difficulty in being heard and 
has plenty of attack, but the exuberance 
and the flashing teeth tend to become over- 
powering and one longs for a little subtlety. 

The story of Flower Drum Song is told 
in the picture supplement elsewhere in this 
issue. L.M. 


METROPOLITAN, Edgware Road 
**Posterity Be Dammed” 


label was not at all misleading. The 
recipe seemed to have been that of The 
Hostage, by Mr. Brendan Behan, but the 


cake had not risen so well. The setting was 
very like that of The Hostage and repre- 
sented the bar, saloon and cellar of a Dublin 
public house, where anything might happen 
save the artistic development of a plot. 
Among the “ regulars ” were characters who 
had only to be funny and these were taken 
by Irish comedians of established reputation, 
such as Mr. Dermot Kelly and Mr. Cecil 
Sheridan. They, and Mr. Charles Roberts 
provided sporadic outbursts of quip and jest. 

Meanwhile a melodramatic affair, con- 
cerning an informer and one or two shoot- 
ings, stewed in the basement. Action on 
the two levels was not very well co-ordinated 
but a faint echo of the early Sean O’Casey 
seemed to stir. Mr. Maurice Good did quite 
a lot towards bringing the cellar business to 
reality. 

The author, Mr. Dominic Behan, crossed 
the stage as a ballad singer to open each 
Act and delivered a speech to close the 
proceedings. Amid cheers and boos his 
remarks were difficult to catch but his final 
words seemed to be an encouragement to 
the Republic. H.G.M. 


SAVOY 
‘*The Gazebo’”’ 

LEC COPPEL’S comedy, based on a 
' story by Myra and Alec Coppel, pro- 
vided many occasions for the kind of swim- 
ming-against-the-current fooling at which 
Mr. Ian Carmichael excels. Miss Moira 
Lister looked exceedingly fetching in dresses 
smart and gay, and Mr. Michael Goodliffe 
gave the piece some solidity, but it was Mr. 
Carmichael’s evening, so much so that it 
is hard to think the proceedings would be 
bearable without him. 

As “Elliott Nash,” he is supposed to be 
a manufacturer of crime stories popular on 
television. His case is one where Life 
imitates Art. As the need arises, in a very 
good cause he shoots a blackmailer. The 
trouble he has in disposing of the body and 
trying to appear as if he had nothing on his 
mind is simply very, very funny, and nothing 
more. One forgets the seriousness of murder 
when Mr. Carmichael ties up his own foot 
with the corpse and then moves away to 
the telephone. His living-room on Long 
Island, designed by Mr. Reece Pemberton. 
has a window-door so large and clean that 
he mistakes it for open space at one or two 
critical moments. His fooling is never 
overdone, but each movement, each glance 
has the maximum effect. 

There is a good supporting company and 
direction is by Mr. Anthony Sharp. 

H.G.M. 


ROYAL COURT 


‘*The Naming of Murderer’s 
Rock’’ 


T seems the avant garde is turning back. 
Frederick Bland has transcribed the pro- 
ceedings in a New Zealand murder trial of 
a hundred years ago without any comment. 
express or implied. It is doubtful whether 
any playwright has been able to do such a 
thing before. Hitherto it has been claimed 
that artists were the antennae of society 
and that all they wrote had significance if 
only as straws in the wind. Then there was 
the self-expression school. From Dumas, 
who held that every writer should leave a 
good story better than he found it, to the 
writers who merely pleaded that literature 
was not sworn testimony, all have felt 
obliged to put something of themselves into 
their work; indeed, they have been unable 
to keep it out. Is there now a possibility 
that mere transcription will replace original 
writing and that the famous antennae will 
be dug into the entrails? 





If the artist no longer feels an urge to 
express intuitions and now applies himself 
to matters of fact, records could be chosen 
which have greater significance than those 
of the trial of Burgess, Levy and Kelly. 
These three men were hanged for robbery 
and murder. Although most of the testimony 
against them was given by a companion in 
crime who had turned Queen’s witness for 
£200 and a pardon, they were unable to 
disprove his statements and there was no 
question but that justice was being done. 
Burgess was an exhibitionist who wrote a 
lurid confession and claimed Heaven’s par- 
don but could not contain his fury towards 
his ex-partner on the witness-stand. Mr. 
Kenneth Mackintosh gave a powerful dis- 
play of rough passion in this part of Burgess 
and Mr. Nicholas Selby had hang-dog 
strength as the informer. Mr. Colin Blakely 
gave a striking picture of the ignorant, 
stubborn and semi-articulate Kelly, who 
resisted his sentence to the end. 

The scaffold was shown and all prepara- 
tions for hanging. This had no more power 
to stir the pulse than a diagram. There was 
nothing about any of the characters to 
attract interest. Mr. Nicholas Meredith 
gave a fine firm show of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of New Zealand, but as 
near as a trial scene can get to boredom 
this trial scene went. Mr. John Bird’s direc- 


tion varied the rigidity of the process and 


Motley’s décor was admirable. H.G.M. 


THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford E. 


“Sam—The Highest Jumper 
of them All” 


HEATRE WORKSHOP, ever ready to 

try something different, has made an 
interesting experiment, but not ostensibly a 
fruitful one. A play hitherto has been about 
something and has been given some pre- 
liminary thought. The present programme 
has evolved itself, it seems, since the 
“author,” William Saroyan, wrote nothing 
until after the “cast” assembled. If a 
company of people from different walks of 
life came together, or a few assorted cranks, 
there might be some chance of a discussion- 
play of sorts, but a company of actors, 
trained to give expression to other people’s 
thoughts, cannot be expected to generate 
real talk. Mr. Saroyan, himself not famous 
for profundity, must have found the field 
discouragingly barren, or so it appeared. 
The casual chit-chat in which people, not 
too old and not too wise, indulge when they 
have nothing else to do seemed to have been 


Irene Dailey prosdway actress and sister of 
Dan Dailey, who the starring réle in “* Tomorrow— 
with Pictures,” which comes to the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, on Ist June. The play, which is written by 
Anthony Creighton and Bernard Mi 


Miller with décor by Disley Jones. 
titivated with the euhes’s fancy and left 
to coagulate. 

There was no action and no theme. Before 
the interval, the bare stage represented a 
bank, in which Sam was a “clurk.” In the 
second half, the stage represented Sam’s 
home and Sam was in danger of medical 
treatment. Whether he was supposed to be 
a high-jumper or an ex-bank clerk whose 


illusions took him that way was not clear, 


nor did it matter. The entertainment was a 
time-killer, not a play. Mr. Murray Melvin 
did good service as a Feiffer-style Sam. The 
speeches were delivered blankly and baldly 
to the audience and sounded like illusion- 
ist’s patter. H.G.M. 


PALLADIUM 
“The Music Box Show” 


IBERACE returns to London as part 

compére of a lively show devised by 
Robert Nesbitt, in which the “ maestro” 
gives his fans full measure and overflowing 
on an exotic selection of pianos, and, as 
usual, all aglitter in a wonderful array of 
bespangled suits. He also turns in a lively 
step dance and a song or two, and such is 
this remarkable entertainer’s showmanship 





that it says much for the other items, notably 
the Beverley Sisters; the remarkable Spanish 
dancing team calling themselves The Ballet 
Trianas, and Saveen, the clever ventrilo- 
quist, in particular, that they were not 
utterly overshadowed by the irresistible 
Liberace smile and technical virtuosity. The 
show, glamorously staged, was given a warm 
welcome, even, one suspected, by those who 
began the evening in a luke-warm frame of 
mind. FS. 
OLD VIC 
“What Every Woman Knows” 
celebrate the centenary of Sir James 
Barrie’s birth, the Old Vic is giving a 
limited season (twenty-five performances, in 
fact) of What Every Woman Knows, a play 
last revived in London in 1943, when Bar- 
bara Mullen played Maggie, the dour little 
Scots woman who is the making of her 
husband. 

One is grateful for the current revival, 
for Barrie was a craftsman of the theatre, 
and the play, even if the theme does not 
bear going into too deeply, is witty and 
makes enjoyable entertainment, while the 
opening scene is a gem of stagecraft. 

Peter Potter’s direction is workmanlike 


but tends to be a trifle slow and heavy 
handed, though this may have been remedied 
by now. Patrick Robertson has devised 
some attractive settings; the Comtesse’s 
country cottage is particularly successful, 
and Rosemary Vercoe has provided some 
stylish costumes, 

Donald Houston as John Shand, the un- 
imaginative and humourless _ self - made 
politican who is tricked into marriage with 
Maggie, is excellent and even manages to 
retain sympathy for this rather priggish and 
unattractive man. Maggie Smith tries to 
subdue her natural charm as Maggie, and is 
quite delightful. Almost too much so, but 
then only a blind man like Shand could 
have been capable of not realising her worth. 

As Lady Sybil Lazenby, the woman who 
comes between John Shand and Maggie, 
Wendy Williams is coolly elegant and 
charming, and Fay Compton appears to 
enjoy herself enormously in the réle of the 
Comtesse de la Briére, one of those fantastic 
French women, all accent, guile and gush, 
found only in English comedy. 

Gerald James, George Baker and Joss 
Ackland, as Maggie’s father and brothers, 
played the first scene splendidly but were 
then allowed to dwindle away. L.M. 
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Andrew Cruickshank as Henry Drummond in the final moment of the play. 


“Inherit the Wind’ 


E first performance in England of this 

outstanding American play took place 
“in the round” at the Pembroke Theatre, 
Croydon, last February, where it was seen by 
Peter Bridge, who then agreed to present it 
with Clement Scott Gilbert and John Gale at 
the St. Martin’s Theatre. There it had its 
first performance on 16th March, and the 
critics were once again unanimous in their 


praises of this fine work by Jerome Lawrence 
and Robert E. Lee, based on the famous 
Scopes Trial in America. Andrew Cruick- 
shank repeats at the St. Martin’s the brilliant 
performance he gave at Croydon in the 
leading réle. The play is directed by Terence 
Kilburn, and the action is greatly helped by 
the ingenious setting by Michael Trangmar 
and the skilful lighting by Richard Pilbrow. 


(Pictures by Robert Pitt, Bromley, Kent) 
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Rachel: Why can't you admit 
you’re wrong? If the biggest 
man in the country—next to 
the President, maybe — if 
Matthew Harrison Brady 
comes here to tell the whole 
world how wrong you are— 

The opening scene in the 

court room in a small 

town in America, where 
the trial of Bertram Cates 
is due to be heard. This 
young schoolteacher is 
accused of teaching Dar- 
win’s theory to his pupils, 
thus departing from the 

Book of Genesis and the 

State law. L to R: Rachel 

Brown (Elizabeth Shep- 

herd), Meeker (Michael 

Adrian) and _ Bertram 
Cates (John Gorrie). 











The well-known 
lawyer and ex- 
candidate for the 
Presidency, Matthew 
Harrison Brady, has 
agreed to act as 
prosecuting counsel 
against Cates. He is 
also well-known as a 
Fundamentalist. The 
fanatical Rev. 
Jeremiah Brown and 
the people of the 
town set off with 
their banners to meet 
the great man. 


Brady: Have to build up 
my strength, Mother, 
for the battle ahead. 

After his arrival 

Brady (Henry 

McCarthy) is enter- 

tained to a lavish tea 

by the Mayor (C. 

Denier Warren, left) 

and the ladies of the 

town. His wife 

(Brenda Duncan) 

warns himonce 

again against 
overeating. 








Hornbeck: 
little Eva. 
ledge 


E. K. Hornbeck 


Don't worry. I’m not the serpent, 
This isn’t from the Tree of Know- 


(Daniel Moyniham), 


leading journalist on the Baltimore paper 
which is backing the defence in the trial, 
taunts Rachel, who is torn between her 
love for Bert and her fear of her father. 


Rachel: You make a joke out of everything. You seem to 
think it’s all so funny! 


Rachel, with her simple outlook on life, is puzzled 

by Henry Drummond, the great American lawyer, 

when she meets him for the first time after his 

arrival in the town. He will face Brady as 
defending counsel, 


Below: Brown: Do we call down hell fire on the man who has sinned against the Word? All: Yes! 
Rachel’s father holds a prayer meeting, during which he fanatically denounces Bert Cates. 
(Noel Coleman as the Rev. Jeremiah Brown.) 











Rachel: No! No, Father. Don't pray to destroy Bert! Drummond: Let us put it this way, Howard. All this 
No, no, no.... ! fuss and feathers about Evolution, do you think it hurts 
you any ? 


Rachel impetuously defends Bert, but her father, 
adamant in his fanaticism, turns on his daughter The opening scene in Act 2, during the trial, 
with such vehemence that his congregation is when Drummond is questioning Howard (Clive 


shocked into silence. Endersby), one of Bert’s pupils. 


Drummond: In other words, 
the court rules out any 
expert testimony on 
Charies Darwin's Origin 
of Species or Descent of 
Man? 

Judge: The court so rules 


Drummond is_ beside 
himself when the 
Judge (Peter Carlisle) 
refuses to allow him 
to bring forward the 
expert testimony of 
several leading scien- 
tists who are now in 
court for the purpose. 








Cates Do you think they’)! 
send me to prison? 


Drummond: They cov'd 


In the courtroom next 
day, Drummond and his 
client await the return of 
the jury. The trial has 
been a great strain be- 
cause of the phenomen- 
ally hot weather and the 
protagonists are 
exhausted. 





Drummond : Dr. Page of 
Oberlin College tells me that 
this rock is at least ten million 
years old. 

Brady: Well, well, Colonel 
Drummond! You managed 
to sneak in some of that 
scientific testimony after all. 


Baulked of his scientific 

witnesses, Drummond re- 

taliates by calling Brady 

to the stand as an expert 
on the Bible. 


Davenport: 1 protest!—This 
is not only irrelevant, im- 
material—it is illegal! 


Tom Davenport (Anthony 
Bate), supporting Brady, 
interrupts Drummond 
when he is questioning 
his witness with devastat- 
ing effect, on the story of 
the Creation in Genesis. 








Mayor: This wire just came. The boys over at the State 
capitol are getting worried about how things are going. 
Newspapers all over are raising such a hullaballoo. 


The case is arousing tremendous indignation 
throughout the world and the politicians are 
anxious to get the trial over. 








Oe Mes | 


———. git 


j ee. 
Vx 

He delivered his own obituary! 
Proverbs, wasn’t it? 

that troubieth his own hovse shall 

and the fool shall be servant to the 


Hornbeck: It fits! 
it is in his book! 

Drummond: “* He 
inherit the wind: 
wise in heart.” 


Here 


For reasons arising out of the imminent presi- 
dential election, the judge follows the jury’s 
verdict of guilty by sentencing Cates 
to a fine only. In the uproar that 
follows Brady has a heart attack and 
shortly afterwards dies. The cynical 
newspaper man, Hornbeck, quotes the 
Bible against Brady, and Drummond 
rather unexpectedly turns on him. 
Hornbeck is amazed, because Drum- 
mond is known to be an agnostic. 


Cates: See you at the station 


A moment towards the end of the 
play. Rachael has decided to leave 
her father and Bert is going with her, 
and though this young school teacher 
has lost his case in this court room, 
as far as the world is concerned 
Drummond knows he has won a great 
victory for the right of any man to 
hold his own opinions. Drummond 
is left alone on the stage, and as the 
curtain falls he picks up the Bible and 
Darwin’s Origin of Species from the 
table and, after weighing them care- 
fully in each hand, puts them in his 
brief case and slowly walks away. 











New Shows Reviewed (contd.) 
HAYMARKET 
“Ages of Man” 


N Sir John Gielgud’s recital of passages from 

Shakespeare, every syllable is audible and 
every note falls into place musically and 
sensibly and this rare virtuosity is given so 
pure an appearance of straightforward 
commonsense that the marvel of the per- 
formance only strikes one afterwards. Sir 
John’s vocal range is great but his imagina- 
tive power must be greater. In many 
instances, on the second night, he seemed 
so completely to identify his heart and mind 
with those of the imaginary character that, 
listening, we also became identified. That 
is a rare and wonderful experience. 

Sometimes we began critically aloof, as in 
the case of Romeo in love or Clarence after 
a bad night, but we became absorbed before 
the speech ended. The genial, avuncular 
treatment of the “Seven Ages” was per- 
haps due to its being used as introduction, 
a sardonic note being thought unsuitable 
for this purpose, 

Apart from the Sonnets, every item was 
a speech taken from its context, but always 
so skilfully was the character and occasion 
described that the stage was set and the 
audience prepared. The listeners could 


have taken a much longer programme but it 
is astonishing that a speaker could deliver 


one so long. H.G.M. 


MERMAID 
“Great Expectations” 

NOTHER enjoyable evening at the Mer- 

maid! Dickens’ novel, so difficult to 
adapt to the limitations of any stage, was 
here given a lovable interpretation on the 
fine open acting area, and the play ran 
smoothly, gaining authenticity with each 
succeeding scene. The simple stage props 
served very well, except perhaps for Miss 
Havisham’s room, which “doubled” with 
Mr. Jaggers’ chambers, and accordingly 
could boast no fine furniture or air of cob- 
web-bedecked decay. With so little atmos- 
phere in support, Miss Josephine Wilson 
did wonders in portraying that eccentric and 
sinister lady. There were many other 
splendid performances, almost too many 
to enumerate, but tribute should be paid 
particularly to Gary Watson as Pip, the 
young man, and to John Hall as Pip as a 
boy. Outstanding also were Paul Curran’s 
Magwitch, Dan Meaden’s Joe Cargery and 
Richard Coe’s Herbert Pocket, to which 
must be added Brian Hewlett’s Herbert 


Pocket as a boy (the early fight scene be- 
tween Pip and the young Herbert was a 
highlight of the play). Then there were the 
touching performances given by Colin Ellis 
as Mr. Wemmick and Blake Butler as the 
Aged P. Mairhi Russell was happily cast 
as the golden-hearted Biddy, and Suzanne 
Fuller was suitably withdrawn and haughty 
in the more difficult réle of Estella. Edgar 
K. Bruce blustered convincingly as Uncle 
Pumblechook. 

The play was adapted for the stage by 
Gerald Frow and directed by Sally Miles. 


WESTMINSTER FS. 


“A Ledging for a Bride” 
— KIRWAN’S play tells a story, 
or rather it describes a process. Before 
setting out on a big robbery, a thief sends 
his bride from Liverpool to a London board- 
ing-house known to him. By the time the 
girl arrives, her husband, whose criminal 
career is unknown to her, has killed and 
mutilated a policeman and is held in cus- 
tody. The crooks at the boarding-house, 
eager for cash, instantly telephone news- 
paper offices, and the first crime-reporter to 
arrive stakes his claim for the exclusive 
story of the killer’s bride. The newspaper 
pays a large sum for this and the girl signs 
all away to pay for her husband’s defence. 

There is no conflict, no surprise and very 
little suspense, but there is morbid interest 
centring on the girl, to see how she will 
react to the realisation that she has been 
a victim first of the killer and then of the 
Press. The set by Roger Furse displays the 
house so that we can watch the progress 
of all who enter, and John Fernald’s direc- 
tion makes skilful use of this. 

Helena Hughes plays the bride of the title 
with moving consistency and Robert Shaw 
vitalises the rather conventionally hard- 
bitten newspaperman. Jane Hylton achieves 
the difficult feat of putting fresh life into 
our old fictional friend the good-hearted 
prostitute. One would think that a “con” 
man ought to have something about him to 
make him identifiable to those “in the 
know,” even if he be completely disguised, 
but Roger Livesey’s charm robs the part of 
anything sinister it might have had; probably 
it had none. Olga Lindo is plausibly un- 
pleasant as the boarding-house keeper. There 
is a lively performance by Thomas Heath- 
cote as a pickpocket and a quietly-spoken 
policeman with little enough about him to 
give colour to the thieves’ exaggerated fear 
by Jack Lambert. H.G.M. 

(Continued on page 21) 





HE TROJANS made a_ tremendous 

impression upon connoisseurs of Opera 
when it opened at Covent Garden a couple 
of years ago, and the enduring qualities of 
this sensational production are again under- 
lined by the enthusiasm with which its 
revival has been received. 

Credit for the success of The Trojans must 
undoubtedly be shared by producer and con- 
ductor, singers and orchestra alike; but even 
this powerful combination of talent would 
fall short of full effect if it were not for the 
evocative settings of Mariano Andreu. 

All too rarely is this magnificent artist’s 
work seen in London. The younger set 
scarcely know him, even as a name; to an 
older generation, he is dimly familiar in 
connection with some remarkable stage pic- 
tures he created for Shakespearean produc- 
tions in the late 40’s and early 50’s. 

“You see, it is my own fault,” explained 
Mr. Andreu with a disarming smile. “I do 
not really regard stage work as my metiér. 
The Theatre is my ‘ violin d’Ingres '—some- 
thing I allow myself as an occasional diver- 
sion, a luxury to be enjoyed after a pro- 
longed spell of application and discipline on 
easel work and illustration, by which I earn 
my living.” 

Yet, when he does turn to the stage for 
relaxation, there is nothing flippant or 
dilletante—no trace of condescension—about 
his attitude. Mr. Andreu’s approach is that 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 
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Mariano 


Andreu 
by 


Elisabethe Corathiel 


Mariano Andreu, the designer, at work. 

The artist is holding his design for the 

Trojan horse for the opera, ‘“ The 
Trojans.”’ 


(Picture by Dominic) 


of a manual craftsman. He wallows in paint 
pots, stands ankle-deep in wood-shavings, 
goes straight to the depths of machine-shop 
and workroom, blending colours, draping 
fabrics from the bale, creating miracles of 
period ‘character’ on the living form. 

His choice of England for an occasional 
busman’s holiday is not accidental, but goes 
back to nostaglic memories dating from the 
very commencement of his artistic career. 

The excitement of London in the first 
decade of the present century helped to 
mould his professional integrity and set the 
seal both on his taste and his ambition. 
When, as a wide-eyed young Spanish student 
in his early teens, he first emtarked on a 
study-trip to this country, London’s Edwar- 
dian age was at its zenith. Mariano arrived 
to taste the allurements of the Gambrinus, 
Frascati’s, the Café Royal at a time when 
women wore Gainsborough hats, Gibson 
waists and feather boas. Those were the 
days when Lily Elsie was the idol of the 
Stage Door Johnnies, when Beerbolm Tree 
was having fun with elaborate productions 
at His Majesty’s and the “transformation 
scenes ” at Drury Lane set the pace in super- 
spectacle. But it was also an age of artistic 
rebellion, with Wyndham Lewis and the 
Vorticist Group making history at Frank 
Rutter’s while another young foreigner, Henri 
Gaudier, propounded theories on the func- 

(Continued on page 20) 








Three glimpses of Mr. Andren’s 

settings. Above: The Horse is 

wheeled into Troy by the 
jubilant citizens. 


(Picture by P. Fischer) 


Right: The meeting of Dido 
and Aeneas at Dido's palace at 
Carthage. 








Left: The final scene at Carth- 

age after Aeneas has left for 

Italy. Berlioz’s opera “ The 

Trojans" was first performed 

at Covent Garden in June 

1957, and returns to the reper- 
toire in May. 


(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 





tions of painting and sculpture, along with 
Ezra Pound, in the fill-up pages of “ Blast.” 

Mariano Andreu spent his holiday study- 
ing these modern trends and making notes 
of advanced theatrical experiments. But 
his real interest lay in our unique permanent 
display centres—in the British Museum and 
in the crowded salons of the Royal Academy, 
where he dreamed of applying his fascina- 
ting discoveries some day to the service of 
the living theatre. 

Foreign travel had widened his horizon, 
and he soon migrated from his native Spain 
to Paris, where he has lived for the last 
forty years. There, in the constant company 
of other creative artists who understand his 
aims, his manifold talents find abundant 
scope. But it is always to the theatre that 
he turns for relaxation, and his closest 


Right: 


John Giel- 
and Peggy 
Ashcroft in a scene 
from the 1950 Strat- 
ford-apon-Avon re- 
vival of “‘Much Ado 


About Nothing,” 
for which Mariano 
Andres was the de- 
signer, and which 
was first presented 
in 1949. Subsequent 
highly successful 
revivats of this same 
production have 
been given, the most 
recent being the one 
on Broadway iast 
year in which Sir 
John starred oppo- 
site Margaret 
Leighton. 


(Picture by 
Angus McBean) 


Creative 
Artists in 


the Theatre 


(Contd.) 


(Pictures by 
Wilfred 
Newton) 


friends are people who move in the theatrical 
world, among them many leading British 
producers, and in particular Sir John 
Gielgud, to whom he acknowledges a lasting 
debt of gratitude. 

With Gielgud and other producers he has 
spent many a profitable hour, poring over 
models and discussing problems of perspec- 
tive and lighting. Scale-trickery, to bring 
less-than-life-size backgrounds in line with 
the ordinary human frame, so that the actor 
may not dwarf them, and the difficulties of 
restoring a by-gone period to life, are themes 
of never ending interest in these highly 
technical debates. 

Trojan culture, no known monument of 
which remains, has always fascinated 
Mariano Andreu and the opera at Covent 

(Continued on page facing) 








Garden is not his first flirtation with this 
great subject. Just how is it possible to 


has been wiped from the face of the earth? 

Imagination, says Andreu, is the answer. 
“It is an enchanting game in which one 
backs one’s fancy, giving it free rein. Some- 
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t | PRINCES 
reconstruct a period every vestige of which | 


times the horse fails to come home and your | 


stake is lost—but the fun lies in the gamble, 
and there is always another time, when you 
can hope for better luck,” says Mr. Andreu 
with that playful, self-depreciatory smile of 
his. But you get the impression nevertheless 
that he leaves very little to chance when 
making an experiment. 

In planning sets and costumes for The 
Trojans he based his ideas ag far as possible 
on Etruscan and Carthaginian models 
Combing exhibitions for fragments of pottery 
or other excavated relics that could serve 
his purpose, he arrived at a reincarnation of 
ancient Troy which the casual spectator, at 
any rate, finds satisfying and convincing, 
even if the experts may contend that it has 
several loopholes. 

His monumental sets and solid architec- 
tural masses are scaled to make the human 
form look almost minute. Surfaces of 
tooled stone have the weather-worn look of 
nature and are vitalised by dramatic skill 
in the use of lighting and colour. Designs 
for ornament in jewellery and costumes, in 
shields, weapons, standards, fans, tents and 
furniture go back to genuine archeological 
originals and represent untold hours of 
patient research. 

Where Andreu particularly scores is in 
the rhythm of his creations—in the dynamic 
energy and sculptural feeling produced by the 
lavish use of cubic elements, in the interplay 
of light and shade, in bare-trunked palms 
and pointed cypresses which carry the eye 
to illusory heights, and in the skilful manipu- 
lation of vistas, especially in the last act set 
with its fortified point, stretching away in 
the dim distance to merge with azure of sea 
and sky. 

In details Mariano Andreu is tirelessly 
painstaking, as his design for the Trojan 
Horse shows—the whole massive structure 
divided up into numbered sections, each 
with its own function. The same applies to 
individual costumes, many of which achieve 
their ultimate effect by the use of higly un- 
orthodox materials which are more than 
justified by the result. 

Imagination is the key to it all—and per- 
haps because he employs it only rarely to a 
theatrical project, Mariano Andreu has 
unlimited reserves of that commodity! * 
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‘* Johnny the Priest” 


E most striking feature in the new 
musical presented by Don Gemmell and 
Reginald Woolley for Players Ventures Ltd., 
is the settings designed by Mr. Woolley. 
They convey a feeling of realism and authen- 
ticity lacking in the show, are ingenious and 
pleasant to look at, and one can study them 
with pleasure when what is happening in 
front of them becomes too unbearable. 
R. C. Sheriff's play The Telescope was 
a serious, not uninteresting little play dealing 
with the tribulations of a young priest in 
Maybury, a dockland district in the East 
End of London, and with his struggle to 
lead a young delinquent into a better way of 
life. This musical version lays bare the 
shallowness and weakness of the play, and 
shows again the dangers of transferring a 
work from one medium into another. 

Johnny the Priest is an uncomfortable 
mixture between realism in the West Side 
Story vein and melodrama of the more 
mawkish Victorian kind. The direction by 
Norman Marshall is excellent in the scenes 
with the lolling idle teenagers. The air of 
tension and violence is well created and the 
stage is filled with movement, no mean feat 
when one realises that there is virtually no 
dancing in this show. Collectively the 
youngsters engaged to portray these tough 
dockland loafers are rather deficient in talent 
and their idea of singing tends to be a stri- 
dent shout, but Mr. Marshall manoeuvres 
them so skilfully that the ten or so choruses 
involving them become visually among the 
best things in the evening. 

The adaptation and lyrics are by Peter 
Powell and though some of the lyrics are 
in themselves good, one does wish that he 
could have refrained from making the Rev. 
Richard Highfield sermonise so often in 
song. One couldn't help feeling sorry for 
Jeremy Brett (Rev. Highfield) and Stephanie 
Voss, as his wife, Mary, for being made to 
sing such maudlin stuff. 

The music by Anthony Hopkins, though 
not inspiring, is tuneful and pleasant to 
listen to. “The Foggy Foggy Blues” for 
instance is quite haunting and “ Vicarage 
Tea ” is amusingly conceived. 

Jeremy Brett is to be congratulated on his 
performance as the noble clean-limbed 
young Vicar who tries to fight boredom in 
the young with old volumes of Punch, ping 
pong and boxing gloves. One shudders to 


(Continued on page 44) 





ROADWAY'’S newest dramatic hit is 
The Best Man. Its author is Gore 
Vidal, who wrote Visit to a Small Planet. 
It was produced by The Playwright’s Com- 
pany at the Morosco Theatre. Director was 
Joseph Anthony, whose most recent prior 
assignment was The Marriage-Go-Round. 
Co-starred were three highly competent, ex- 
perienced actors, Melvyn Douglas, Lee 
Tracy, and Frank Lovejoy. 

Mr. Vidal's keen sense of the pomposities 
which frequently go along with public office 
are apparent, but not as dominant as they 
were in Visit to a Small Planet. His new 
play is essentially a drama with comic over- 
tones rather than a satiric comedy. He is 
serious about the situations and characters 
in The Best Man, but he has not neglected 
the effective tool of humour to make some 
of his points. 

Setting is contemporary to a very topical 
degree. This is Presidential election year 
in the United States. Action of the play 
takes place behind the scenes of a nomina- 
ting convention of a major political party 
unidentified by name. There are two lead- 
ing candidates for Presidential nomination. 
One is a liberal intellectual possessed of a 
certain idealism. The other is a rough 
campaigner, a strong vote-getter, who firmly 
believes that winning is the over-riding 
objective. He is not too choosy as to the 
methods he can employ to help him win, 


Echoes 
from 
Broadway 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Left: John Megna, Pert 
Kelton, Hyacinth, the cow, 
Ave Marie Megna, Anthony 
Perkins and Ian Tucker as 
the Briggs Family in “Green 
Willow.” 


(Pictures by Friedman-Abeles) 


On page facing: A scene from 

“The Best Man” with Joseph 

Sullivan, Kari Weber, Lee 

Tracy, Leora Dana and Melvyn 
Douglas. 


provided they have some basis of factual 
validity. 

There are two main forces in progress 
of the drama. One is the presence of an 
ex-President of the United States, a shrewd, 
outspoken, political veteran who wields con- 
siderable influence in party affairs. He is 
making up his mind concerning the candi- 
date he will support. The other developing 
impetus comes from evidence that each of 
the leading candidates has erred in the past. 
There are episodes in their lives which can 
be exaggerated or misconstrued by their 
opponents. One of the candidates is willing 
to use such evidence against the other. His 
more highly principled rival is hesitant to 
reply in kind. 

These situations are skilfully built into 
steady suspense as the two pivotal charac- 
ters, their supporters and managers, their 
wives, and the ex-President, each in different 
ways, Manoeuvre, cajole, persuade and act 
to bring about a desired result. The ending 
is a sardonic stalemate, although the liberal 
might be said to have won a moral victory. 
It is a brisk, exciting play devised to be 
topically entertaining, with just enough 
probing of the causes and effects of 
“practical politics” to give it thoughtful 
strength. 

To my mind, the best performance was 
that of Lee Tracy as the ex-President. He 
caught perfectly the blend of homespun, 





combativeness, political wisdom and sense 
of large responsibility that is the essence of 
the character. As an actor, Mr. Tracy is 
gratifyingly proficient. He handled scenes 


in the way a good bird dog comes to point— 
sure, clean, emphatic. 

As the liberal intellectual, Mr. Douglas 
was smooth, witty and outraged as the script 
dictated. He encountered some difficulty in 
keeping the character free of self-righteous- 


ness, but perhaps that was the intent. Mr. 
Lovejoy, as his opponent, made an excellent 
foil—ambitiously self centred, ruthless, sure 
that the end justifies the means. Either in 
the writing or the performance, or both, we 
don’t glimpse very much of what made this 
man what he is. 

Anthony Perkins, one of our more talented 
character juveniles on the stage and in 
motion pictures, was starred in a musical, 
Greenwillow, presented by Robert A. Willey 
and Frank Productions at the Alvin. It is 
a sort of bucolic fantasy, adapted by Lesser 
Samuels and Frank Loesser from a novel 
by B, J. Chute. Mr. Loesser was also re- 
ponsible for the music and lyrics, following 
his earlier successes with Where's Charley?, 
Guys and Dolls and The Most Happy Fella. 

Greenwillow is a curious mixture of 
imaginative approach and theatrical cliché. 
Setting is a quaint village inhabited by 
folksy individualists animated by strange 
superstitions and rites of dance and social 


custom. Mr. Perkins played the eldest son 
in a large family, his father a wanderer who 
comes home periodically for brief interludes 
of domestic romance. The young man is 
afraid he has inherited the “taint” of his 
father, and is afraid for that reason to pro- 
pose marriage to the girl he loves. 

The music was good, if only occasionally 
inspired. There was an excellent singing 
chorus, and a girl with an appealing voice 
and personality named Ellen McCown. The 
dancing, with choreography by Joe Layton, 
had a saucy way about it. Mr. Perkins per- 
formed with attractive moodiness in a réle 
that presented little challenge to a fine actor. 
His singing voice was limited in quality and 
range. Pert Kelton was amusing as a 
“gramma.” Cecil Kellaway was adroit as a 
cleric who has a gentle, humorous under- 
standing of human frailties. The show re- 
ceived mixed reviews, but seemed to have 
caught on at the box office. 

After many weeks of successful touring, 
Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne came 
to Broadway in Dear Liar, the semi- 
“reading,” semi-dramatised entertainment 
put together by Jerome Kilty from the 
correspondence between Bernard Shaw and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. Since both the stars 
are highly personable, talented players with 
sympathetic understanding of the subject 
matter, they provided quite a delightful 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The opening scene in the living room of 
Master Wang Chi Yang’s house in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. Dr. Li (Zed Zakari, 
centre) brings his daughter Mei Li (Yau 
Shan Tung), whom he has illegally smuggled 
into America, to meet Mr. Yang (George 
Pastell, right), Mr. Yang thinks she will 
make a good match for his son, Wang Ta. 
In the picture Mei Li is seen singing the 
charming number “A Hundred Million 
Miracles.” Below left: Wang Ta (Kevin 
Scott) unbeknown to his father has formed 
an attachment for Linda Low (Yama Saki) 
and has asked her to marry him. 


‘Flower Drum Song’ 


@ Scenes from the new Rodgers and 

Hammerstein musical at the Palace 
Theatre. The book, by Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd and Joseph Fields, is based on the novel 
by C. Y. Lee and the action takes place in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown. The show, 
originally directed by Gene Kelly, has been 
directed and supervised by Jerome Whyte 
with settings by Oliver Smith and costumes 
by Irene Sharaff. The original choreography 
by Carol Haney has been reproduced by 
Dierdre Vivian. A review of the musical 

appears elsewhere in this issue. 


(Pictures by Tom Hustler) 








Madam Liang (Ida Shepley) singing 

one of the show’s best numbers, 

“Chop Suey.” Madam Liang, aunt 

of Wang Ta, keeps house for the 

widowed Mr. Yang, and has been 

studying to become an American 
citizen. 


Left: Another moment from the 
number “Chop Suey,” with L to R: 
Naomi Kimura, Sonya Hana, 
Sandra Hampton and _ Elsita 
Villanueva. 
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Mei Li and Sammy Fong (Tim 
Herbert) singing the song 
“Don’t Marry Me.” Mei Li, 
who has fallen in love with 
Wang Ta, was originally in- 
tended as a bride for Sammy 
Fong and is quite glad that he 
does not want to marry her 
after all, Sammy is in love with 
Linda Low, who works as a 
fan-fan dancer in his nightclub, 
The Celestial Bar. 


Below: Wang Ta has aroused 
his father’s displeasure by an- 
nouncing that he wishes to 
marry Linda Low. In the pic- 
ture, Linda Low is seen with 
George Minami, Jnr. centre, in 
the number “Grant Avenue.” 








Yama Saki as Linda 
Low in another 
moment from the 
number “ Grant 
Avenue.” Linda has 
not revealed to 
Wang Ta what she 
does for a living, 
and plans to quit 
her job at the 
Celestial Bar that 
night. However, 
she is persuaded by 
Sammy to appear 
just once more that 
night. 


Left: The number 
“Fan Tan Fannie.” 
Unbeknown to 
Linda, Sammy has 
invited Mr. Yang, 
Wang Ta, Madam 
Liang and Mei Li 
to the Celestial Bar 
to see the show. 
Linda is a strip 
tease artist, and is 
horrified when she 
sees the family sit- 
ting watching her 
act. Mr. Yang 
leaves in disgust. 
Sammy has 
achieved his 
purpose. 








Three scenes from the Dream Ballet which 
opens the second half of the show. 


Above and left: Kevin Scott as Wang Ta and 
Sonya Hana as the dream version of Mei Li 


who, with her demure charm, enchants him in 
his dream. 


Right: The dance 
becomes wilder with 
the arrival of the 
dream Linda Low. In 
the foreground, right, 
is Naomi Kimura who 
dances Linda. 











Above left: Mr. Yang and Madam 
Liang are baffled by the behaviour of 
the younger generation and express 
their views in the song “ The Other 
Generation.” Mei Li, believing Wang 
Ta to be in love with Linda, refuses 
to marry him and her father, decides 
that Sammy Fong must marry her 
after all. Above right: Sammy, mean- 
while is reunited with Linda, who he 
now promises to marry. But later 
at the meeting of the Three Family 
Association he learns that he must 
marry Mei Li and things look black 
for all four young people, for Wang 
Ta too now realises that it is Mei Li 
he wants and not Linda. 


The final moment of the show when 

Wang Ta and Mei Li are at last 

happily united. At the last minute 

Mei Li had thought of a plan which 

brings everything to a happy con- 
clusion. 
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The Theatre of Epidarus filled with spectators during the Annual Summer Festival of Classic Drama. 
(Photo by D. A. Harrissiadis) 


“Away with us to Athens”? 06..:27- iin; 
A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF THE GREEK THEATRE TODAY 


Y first glimpse of the Greek capital from 


inside an Air France Caravelle put me 
in mind of Puck’s “I'll put a girdle round 
about the earth in 40 minutes,” for it had 
taken just over four hours’ flying time from 
Paris. As I looked down and espied the 
city glittering at the foot of the Acropolis I 
tried to recall how I had imagined this 
place in my mind’s eye: it certainly was 
nothing like Shakespeare’s Athens, with its 
fairies, and crossed lovers, and hard-handed 
men, as Philostrate calls them. “Is there 
no play?” Theseus’s question flashed by as 
we landed, and the next few days were to 
provide the answer. 

Athens today, as in ancient times, is a city 
of much theatregoing. Indeed, the statistics 
are quite staggering. How, I asked myself, 
does one fill the 15,000 seats of the ancient 
theatre at Epidaurus, for several nights in 
the summer, when it is situated so far from 
the main populated centres of southern 
Greece? But it does, year after year, attract 
the masses, who come to watch ancient 
Greek tragedy performed by the leading 
players from Athens in the summer months, 
and on one occasion as many as 18,000 are 
said to have crowded the amphitheatre. The 
same applies to the theatre of Herodus 
Atticus in Athens itself, where the National 


Theatre actors among others appear during 
the Athens Festival in July and August. 
Theatregoing is a recent pastime for modern 
Greece, which had the yoke of Turkish 
occupation for nearly four centuries before 
its native drama wag reborn. 

As in the rest of the Balkans, the natives 
were tied down by the Turks and the first 
Greek play in modern times was given 
abroad, in the Moldavian town of Jassy, in 
1805. The Athens Theatre Museum has a 
model of the first open-air theatre in the city 
dating from 1840. The first enclosed theatre 
is dated 1854. Antigone was the first play 
given in the excavated theatre of Herodus 
Atticus in 1867. The National Theatre itself 
is a very recent affair. Founded in 1900 it 
went bankrupt in 1907 and did not re-open 
its doors until 24 years later. In 1939 a 
National Opera was formed, under the 
management of Costas Bastias—its present 
director since the beginning of the current 
season—as part of the National Theatre, but 
this became a separate establishment in 
1944. It was here, two days before the 
Italians invaded Greece, that Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly was performed in the 
presence of the composer’s son. The Opera 
is a flourishing institution today and its 
new home, rebuilt in 1958 on modern lines 








(in the Olympia Theatre building), is very 
attractive inside. It seats 1,100 and offers 
its public a wide range of works from the 
world repertoire, including operettes. The 
Fledermaus 1 saw was stylishly performed 
and moderately well sung. Mr. Bastias, who 
has been Director General of Letters and 
Fine Arts in the Ministry of Education, a 
cultural attaché and a United Nations 
correspondent, has his heart in the opera 
and this year has invited the girl to whom 
he gave her first chance twenty years ago 
to come and sing Medea at Epidaurus. It 
will be a sentimental moment for him if 
Maria Meneghini Callas is able to accept. 
Much attention is given to fostering native 
opera, for otherwise, says Mr. Bastias, his 
would be just another provincial operahouse. 
Three new Greek operas figure in this 
season’s playbills. Kassiani, by George 
Sklavos, is about a 9th century poetess, 
hymnographer and nun, with whom the 
Emperor Theophilus fell in love. Greece 
has 1,000 years of Byzantine and 400 years 
of folk music to draw on, and that, says 
Mr. Bastias, is his theatre’s primary function. 

There are altogether 19 theatres in this 
city of under 14 millions: two state-sub- 
sidised, and 17 private theatres, three of 
which are in the Port of Piraeus. While 
the Opera gets an annual subsidy of about 
£95,000, the National Theatre gets just over 


£131,000, and employs 102 actors, including 
members of the ancient Greek choruses. The 
present director, a newspaper editor called 
Emile Hourmouzios, has just introduced a 


new three-year contract prolonging the 
actor’s security of tenure and hoping thus 
to ensure continuity in the repertoire. Until 
now the frequent departure of actors, either 
seeking more lucrative employment in films 
or to make their fortunes by striking out on 
their own, was unavoidable, despite the 
raising of salaries during Mr. Hourmouzios’ 
tenure of office. An attempt to start a 
studio stage in 1956 was—so it is claimed— 
killed by the critics, but the need for it is 
evident and in fact a second pocket-theatre 
(the present auditorium seats 880) is planned 
in the new wing that is to be built soon. 
The National Theatre has its own drama 
school with 75 three-year pupils. Since 1955 
over 44 new productions were staged, besides 
15 ancient Greek tragedies or comedies. 
Among the 15 or so plays performed 
annually, several native plays are given. 
Thus, this season, besides Leocadia, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, L’ Avare, Look Back in 
(Continued overleaf) 


— P wien 
Above: Alexias Minotis in the title réle of his own 
production of Shakespeare's “ Richard III,” with décor 
by Cleovoulos Clonis and costumes by Antonios Fokas, 
at the National Theatre, Athens, 1960. (Photo by 
Elite) Below: Karolos Koun as Monsieur Heari, 
Yannis Fertis as Orpheus, and Maya Liberopoulou as 
Eurydice in Jean Anouith’s “* Eurydice”’ (called Point 
of Departure in England) directed by Karolos Koun 
with décor by Yannis Moralis and music by Manos 
Hatzidakis, at the Art Theatre, Athens, 1960. 

(Photo by Enosis) 





“Away with us te Athems”’ (Contd.) 

Anger, Richard Ill, Ghosts, She Stoops to 
Conquer (this last directed by Alexis 
Solomos, a R.A.D.A. graduate), with The 
Visit of the Old Lady and Long Day’s 
Journey into Night still to come, audiences 
could see Julian the Apostate by Niko 
Kazantsakis, A Night in the Mediterranean 
by Anghelos Terzakis (the theatre’s secretary 
and a noted dramatist), and Alcibiades by 
George Theotokas. For the summer festi- 
vals the revivals of Hecuba and Oéedipus 
will be joined by a new production of The 
Phoenician Women and the Greek, premiére 
of Menander’s lost play, the Dyskolos. I 
have already written (in the April issue) of 
Greece’s great actress, Katina Paxinou. 
London remembers her well not only from 
her many films but also from the National 
Theatre’s visit in 1939. Today she lends to 
her theatre in Athens, both at home and 
abroad (in Paris, for instance) a special 
distinction, and not only in Greek tragedy. 
The unforgettable power of her Mrs. Alving 
hopelessly trying to drown her son’s pathetic 
cries for the sun with her feeble moans 
ranks with Helene Weigel’s supreme moment 
of anguish in Mother Courage when con- 
fronted with the body of her son. 


Richard Ill was a revival of an older 
production and staged, it seems, to fulfil a 
public demand, but the producer and leading 
actor is as well aware as I—though evidently 
this point is unimportant in Athens—that 
Richard, though deformed, must attract the 
women he courts with his youthful ardour. 
Mr. Minotis has the ardour but not the 
springing gait, and his production lacked the 
profundity of the Ibsen. Mr. Solomos re- 
produced a creditable English milieu in 
directing John Osborne’s play, and Dimitris 
Papamihail scored a double triumph with 
Jimmy Porter and Richmond; but the actress 
who doubled Lady Anne and Alison seems 
to have strayed in from an ancient Greek 
tragedy. This was all the more surprising since 
she came not from the National Theatre 
school but from the more modern Drama 
School attached to the Art Theatre, directed 
by Charles Koun, who eschews pathetic 
declamation and tragic attitudinizing. In 
fact the trouble with his actors is very often 
their inaudibility and inexperience. Born 
in Bursa in Turkey, Mr. Koun launched his 
Art Theatre 28 years ago with a production 
of Journey's End. In an attractive and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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* Follow 
That 
Girl °° 


@ Scenes from the new Julian Slade- 

Dorothy Reynolds musical which 
Linnit and Dunfee Ltd. are presenting at 
the Vaudeville. The musical is directed 
by Denis Carey with settings and 
costumes by Hutchinson Scott and 
musical numbers staged by Basil Pattison. 


(Pictures by Houston Rogers) 


Above right: Tom (Peter Gilmore), a 
young author, discusses with his girl 
friend, Victoria (Susan Hampshire), the 
play he has written in which Victoria is 
the heroine and himself the hero. 
Below: The opening chorus “Tra La 
La”, in which Victoria meets the charac- 
ters Tom has created. 





re 





The play within the play. Vic- 
toria with her Mother, Father 
and her two suitors, around the 
piano sing “Where Shall I Find 
My Love?” L to R: Tancred 
(Philip Guard), Victoria, Mrs. 
Gilchrist, her mother (Patricia 
Routledge), Mr, Gilchrist (James 
Cairncross) and Wilberforce 
(Robert McBain). 


Below left: Victoria has been 
told by her father that she must 
marry either Mr. Tancred or 
Mr. Wilberforce, both ighly 
successful business men. As she 
dislikes both of them she re- 
fuses and in an angry scene with 
her father, below right, tells 
him so. Mr. Gilchrist swears 
he will cut her off without a 


penny if she disobeys him. Vic- 
toria decides to run away. 











The gay scene 
in Battersea 
Park when 
Walter Miskin, 
R.A. (Newton 
Blick, centre) 
breaks into song 
while he is 
painting his 
wife’s portrait. 
(Extreme left, 
Marion Grim- 
aldi as Cora). 


Above: Victoria, pursued 
by her family and by 
Tancred and Wilberforce, 
tries to commit suicide by 
throwing herself off the 
Albert Bridge. On the 
right of the picture is 
Tom as the young police- 
man who has befriended 
her. Left: In the Zoo 
Aquarium Victoria meets 
a kindly keeper (James 
Cairncross) who has a 
passion to see a mermaid. 
Together they sing the 
number “Doh, Ray, Me.” 





The amusing 

number “ Three 

Victorian Mer- 

maids,” which is 

one of the hits of 
the show. 





No sooner have Vic- 
toria and the Keeper 
left the Aquarium 
than the three mer- 
maids appear in 7 
tank. They are L to R 

Merica (Bridget Arm- 
strong), Mavis 
(Grazina Frame) and 
Maude (Betty Wood). 
Leaving their fishy 
tails behind, they do 

a dance. 














The very amusing number “ Taken for a Ride,” which opens the second act. L to R: Bus Man 
(John Baddeley), Train Man (John Davidson), Tube Man (John Morley), Taxi Man (David 
Ryder) and the girl from B.E.A. (Grazina Frame). 


Below left: Mr. and Mrs Gilchrist in the witty take-off of the Victorian Ballad and below 

right, a moment towards the end of the show when Victoria and Tom declare their love for each 

other. The young policeman turns out to be the long lost son of Walter Miskin and Cora, and 
all ends happily all round. 








an 
Marion Grimaldi 

N audition was being held at a West End 

theatre for a new musical. Anxious 

to make a good impression, a young 
soprano finished off her test-piece with a 
showy top note. 

A clipped voice from the shadows of the 
auditorium snapped, “You needn’t have 
done that. It only ruined the number! ” 


The voice was Noél Coward's, the singer 


Marion Grimaldi. “Go and have a cup of 
tea and come back in half-an-hour,” added 
Mr. Coward. Miss Grimaldi was too sick 
with excitement to drink her tea, wondering 
whether she would be fortunate enough to 
land a part in Mr. Coward’s new show, 
After The Ball, a musical version of Lady 
Windermere’'s Fan. 

When she returned to the theatre, she 
found Mr. Coward had been sufficiently 
impressed to offer her a job, understudying 
Mary Ellis and also taking part in a trio. 
She accepted without hesitation and during 
the ensuing weeks of the run, under the 
inspiring guidance of Noél Coward, she 
learned more about the theatre than she 
ever thought possible. 

It is true that her foothold on the stage 
was a little uncertain at that time, but once 
she had appeared in After The Ball, she 
knew where she was going. The pattern of 
her earlier years in the theatre had been 
somewhat vague. She had not become an 
actress because she felt any sense of dedica- 
tion to the boards. At one time she even 
toyed with the idea of politics, even though 
she is descended from Joseph Grimaldi, re- 
puted to be the funniest clown of them all. 

By the time Marion Grimaldi saw the 


Whispers from 
the Wings by 


Looker-on 


light of day, her branch of the family could 
hardly be called theatrical, in comparison 
with the Terrys or the Forbes-Robertsons. 
Her father, George H. Grimaldi, a journalist 
by profession, wrote a couple of plays and 
her mother and aunt—known as the Flanders 
Sisters—had lent their shapely legs to adorn 
the ensembles of The Bing Boys and a few 
Charlot revues, but after her marriage, 
Marion’s mother retired from the stage, upon 
the insistence of her husband. She destroyed 
all her programmes, but for some years 
clung on to a bag which Charlie Chaplin 
had once carried for her when they toured 
in the same show—before he went to Holly- 
wood. 

Once she had shelved the idea of politics, 
Marion Grimaldi thought about the stage 
and her father raised no objections to her 
going to the Royal Academy of Dramatic 
Art, as long as she could prove her worth 
by winning a scholarship. This she duly 
did and once her training was over, she 
found herself a job in Les Cloches de 
Corneville at the little Boltons Theatre in 
Kensington, understudying Daphne Ander- 
son. Later she was in Basil Dean’s revival 
of Hassan and she went into repertory at 
Salisbury and Guildford to get some good 
solid training in facing the public, 

Then came a time when more money had 
to be earned, because of the early and un- 
expected death of her father, so she took a 
chorus job in a touring production of 
Carousel. It certainly meant more money, 
but she had to admit she did not really like 
musicals. She looked back longingly to the 
days when she had been in repertory—play- 
ing Miss Prism in The Importance of Being 
Earnest. Just as she was wondering what to 
do, the Noél Coward job came along and 
she soon found unexpected pleasure in 
appearing in musical shows, after working 
under the Master himself. 

Since that time, with the exception of 
playing in Under Milk Wood, she has been 
in musicals all the time—in The Burning 
Boat, A Girl Called Jo, Where’s Charley? 
and now in Follow That Girl, the new show 
by Julian Slade and Dorothy Reynolds, 
which has succeeded Salad Days at the 
Vaudeville. Looking back on this success- 
ful career, which has made her one of the 
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beautifully illustrated souvenir book just 
published its story is told. From the ancients 
to Shakespeare and Chekhov, Mr. Koun has 
staged most of the world’s masterpieces. He 
has specialised in Barrie, Ibsen, and Strind- 
berg, and has lately paid attention to Brecht. 
Since 1954 he has presided over the only 
permanent indoor arena stage (with seating 
for 230) East of Milan. Here he opened the 
current season with The Court of Miracles, 
a “social realist” document by Yacovos 
’ Cambanellis, author of the film-script of 
Stella, followed by Anouilh’s Eurydice in an 
engrossing production with two 1959 gradu- 
ates from his school in the leads, a bold 
risk which almost came off. I watched 
Melina Mercouri, who has played for him 
often, rehearsing the lead in Sweet Bird of 
Youth, a distinct asset to his company with- 
out a doubt. When one remembers that all 
Athenian companies give 11 or 12 perform- 
ances weekly on a_ twice-nightly basis, 
including one performance free on Friday 
nights to audiences composed of workers, at 
relatively low admission prices (between 3s. 
and 6s.), one is amazed by the actor’s 
devotion. The private theatres receive no 


subsidy, though they do get interest-free 
loans, and the admission tax (of 25 per cent 
for drama and 40 per cent for musicals) is 


inordinately high and due to be lowered. 
Actors enjoy the benefits of free pension 
funds and medical services. 

Many branch out on their own and this 
year three former leading players of the 
National Theatre did so, two of them in 
brand-new theatres. However there is 
regulated entry, and drama students are 
accepted only after three years’ training 
(from any of the country’s nine drama 
schools), and each management has to en- 
gage a minimum of seven players on a year’s 
contract. Mr. Koun offers a_ three-year 
contract—but he can afford to do so, being 
an Athenian fixture. Others may find it a 
struggle. Perhaps if there were more con- 
centration of forces, the economic battle 
would be easier; certainly over*ll artistic 
standards would be higher, bu: we question 
of what to do with the mediocrities in the 
meantime would remain unanswered. It 
would also be interesting to know how much 
of the total income goes into the pockets 
of the proprietors of the theatre-buildings, 
since not all the companies are their own 
landlords. The two new theatres are the 
Elsa Verghi and the New Theatres, seating 
350 and 380 respectively. At the former I 
saw Miss Verghi give a quietly passionate 


Above: T. K (Victor Rhod 





and Elsa Verghi 
(Mary Rhodes) in Graham Greene's *“* The Complaisant 
Lover,” directed by George Theodosiadia at the Elsa 
Verghi Theatre, Athens, in February 1960. Décor by 

Anemoyannis. (Photo by Enosis) Below: 
Isabella (Xenia Kalogeropoules) and Mauricio (Vasili 
Diamandopoulos) in Alejandro Casona’s ** The Trees 
Die Upright’’ at the New Theatre, Athens. Producers 
Vasili Diamandopoulos, décor by Evangelos Olimpios. 

(Photo by Elite) 





Manos Katrakis as Henry Drummond and Irene Pappas 
as Rachel Brown in “ Inherit the Wind" by Jerome 
Lawrence and Robert E. Lee, directed by Takis 
Moussenidis with décor by Georges Vakalo and pre- 
sented at the Minis Fotopulos Theatre by the Greek 
People’s Theatre Company. (Photo by Enosis) 


performance as Mary Rhodes in The Corm- 
plaisant Lover; at the latter I was struck by 
the forceful personality of Petros Fissoun, 
as the wicked brother, in Casona’s senti- 
mental The Trees Die Upright, staged with 
some polish by Vassilis Diamondopoulos, 
its director. He plans to put on Brecht’s 
Galileo next season. 

At the remaining theatres there is a choice 
of light and low comedy, typical Greek 
musicals, and the occasional serious play. 
Takis Moussenidis was responsible for an 
exemplary production of Inherit the Wind 
with the company of the Greek People’s 
Theatre, a five-year-old imitator of the 
T.N.P. in name and programme (but so far 
with relatively little success in the winter 
months), founded by Manos Katrakis (with 
himself and Irene Pappas in the main rdles). 
It is true that this company has filled the 
open-air Park Theatre in the summer and 
toured the provinces (just as the Art Theatre 
company packs the Salonika Municipal Park 
Theatre in the summer) with a mixed bill 
of classical and modern plays, but it has as 
yet no audience organisation comparable to 
the T.N.P’s. 

One of Greece’s most accomplished comic 
actors is Dimitris Horn (son of a famous 
dramatist) whom I caught in an off-moment 
at the Kentrikon Theatre in a trivial farce 
by Dimitris Psathas about the exploitation 
of believers in faith-healing, called Company 


Aliki Vouyouklaki, Greece's highest paid film 
and stage actress, as Kiithe Seidl, and Costas Mous- 
as Otte Hofenreich im Lavislaus Fodor's 


sourts 
** Matriculation,” directed, as “‘ Make Way for Youth ” 
oussouris aeelopoulos 


(Photo by Enosis) 


of Miracles. He is said to have given a fine 
performance in Two for a See-Saw playing 
opposite Elly Lambetti. I arrived too late 
to see the late Vassilis Logothetidis, Presi- 
dent of the Hellenic Centre of the LT.I., 
whose popularity had earned him a State 
funeral. Dimitris Myrat in the title-réle of 
The Dreyfus Affaire by Manolis Skouloudis 
proved a capable actor in a somewhat 
shabby production that boasted a flamboyant 
Esterhazy in Alekos Alexandrakis. The trend 
towards actor-management provided a 
glimpse of Mary Aroni in another Casona 
play, that disappointed after her astounding 
success in Aristophanes in Paris in 1958; 
Katerina, another able actress - manager 
seemed to be wasting her talents in an in- 
different comedy; so was Jenny Karezi, a 
successful comedienne and film-star, like the 
charming starlet Aliki Vouyouklaki, in yet 
another. The list is a long one. 

Apart from some limited touring, the 
provinces are almost wholly neglected. 
Salonika, with a population of nigh on 
400,000 has no permanent theatre. There 
is a lamentable shortage of adequate play- 
houses throughout the country and that is 
undoubtedly the government’s next problem. 
Tax reduction, more buildings, and encour- 
agement to municipalities, are required to 
satisfy the love of the theatre among 84 
million people with the longest, though in- 
terrupted, theatrical tradition in Europe. * 








Singing 
Shakespeare 


by 


Eric Johns 


Tito Gobbi as he appeared 
in the title réle of Verdi's 
** Macbeth ” at 

Covent Garden. 


(Picture by Houston Rogers) 


ITO GOBBI enhanced his already 

splendid reputation at Covent Garden 
last month when he sang the title réle in 
the first performance of Verdi’s Macbeth 
ever to be given at the Royal Opera House. 
The great Italian baritone, who has long 
been familiar with Shakespeare’s plays, 
derives special artistic satisfaction from sing- 
ing Shakespeare réles in the opera house. 
He has three in his repertoire—Macbeth, 
Falstaff and Iago—three gigantic parts, for 
actors and singers alike. 

Singers tackling Verdi’s Shakespearean 
operas—Macbeth, Falstaff and Otello— 
should, according to Tito Gobbi, be familiar 
with the plays. “* You must read the plays,” 
he insists, “ before you can sing the parts. 
I am not an expert, not what you could call 
a Shakespearean scholar, but I think I can 
call myself a connoisseur. I have read the 
three plays which Verdi used for operas, in 
English and in Italian translations, to make 
quite sure that I became as familiar with 
them as possible. 

“An actor can speak a hundred words in 
a few seconds, but it could take a singer a 
matter of minutes to sing the same number. 
So, the opera has to be more condensed than 
the play and the characters lose much of 
their subtlety and finer nuances. The singer 
must, therefore, read the original play to 
get the finer shades of characterisation. Then 
he will be in a much better position to give 


a more authoritative and colourful perform- 
ance on the opera stage.” 

Discussing his own three Shakespeare 
réles, Tito Gobbi said: “ Take ten first-rate 
operatic baritones. All ten would be able 
to sing Iago; five could sing Falstaff, but 
probably no more than two could sing 
Macbeth. There is scope for acting in Iago, 
but the music is easier and is of a kind that 
can be heard outside the opera house. I can 
sing the Credo in the concert hall, without 
much being lost, but the arias from Falstaff 
and Macbeth depend so much upon being 
acted while they are being sung and rely 
so much upon the atmosphere of the scenes 
in which they occur, I think they can only 
be sung in the opera house. I would never 
sing them at a concert. Far, far too much 
would be lost. 

“In the réle of Falstaff the singing and 
the acting are more closely knit than in Iago 
and I think the performance needs a cultured 
audience that knows the character already 
and is in a position to appreciate the 
humour. 

“Macbeth is more difficult because the 
character develops as the opera progresses. 
A successful general becomes a murderer 
and is caught up in a lust for power. He 
stops at nothing and in the end is a very 
different man from the one we saw at the 
beginning of the opera. His deterioration of 

(Continued on page 47) 
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think what the part would have been like in 
less capable hands. As it is he managed to 
retain sympathy and was even touching in his 
final dilemma and defeat. 

Stephanie Voss has a strong, pleasant 
voice and she too did all she could within 
the limits of her réle, as did Bunny May in 
the part of Johnny, the Vicar’s protégé. His 
weedy gangling appearance looked just right 
and he conveyed with understanding the 
conflicts and tragic lack of confidence of a 
youngster trying to extract himself from 
the rut of his circumstances. L.M. 

This production has since been withdrawn. 


OPERA 
COVENT GARDEN 
“Macheth”’ 


T seems incredible that Verdi’s Macbeth 

should have to wait over a hundred 
years before being performed at Covent 
Garden (Glyndebourne presented the opera 
first in 1938) and it is a pleasure now to see 
this interesting adaptation of Shakespeare’s 
play in the Opera House. 

The opera tends to be episodic and music- 
ally reveals that it is an early work, but 
the great moments like Lady Macbeth’s first 
scene, the banquet and the appearance of 
Banquo’s ghost, and the sleep walking, stand 
out like peaks in a range of hills. 

The production and décor were not en- 
tirely satisfactory and for the same reason. 
Michael Benthall’s direction seemed to 
underline the dramatic weaknesses and one 
could not help thinking that his ideas were 
more suited to the play than to the opera. 
The murder of Banquo and the flight of 
Fleance was very poorly done and the final 
storming of Macbeth’s castle is best elimin- 
ated from the memory. Likewise, Georges 
Wakhevitch’s huge interior settings tended 
to dwarf rather than heighten the drama. 
They were exciting in themselves but too 
impressive. The costumes, however, were 
lovely and glowed with colour. 

Tito Gobbi dominated the evening with 
his fine rendering of Macbeth, and this in 
spite of being a trifle off form. But his 
singing always has great artistry and he is 
also a fine actor. Amy Shuard had a great 
triumph as Lady Macbeth. She seems to 
have eliminated most of her distracting 
mn erisms and her singing had great power 

style. She also looked superb. 

Fine support was given by Joseph Rou- 
leau (Banquo), Andre Turp (Macduff) and 

»hn Dobson (Malcolm). 


The conductor, Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, saw to it that musically the evening 
was an impressive one. L.M. 

(Continued on page 52) 





Whispers from the Wings (Contd.) 
most popular of our younger actresses, Miss 
Grimaldi says she is still surprised to find 
she is earning her living by singing. She 
never expected her career to take such a turn. 
As soon as she gets more time, she intends 
to look up official records to trace her exact 
relationship to Joseph Grimaldi. She has 
read a good deal about him and has been 
fascinated to hear of his great success as a 
comic singer, his agility as a dancer 
and acrobat and his inventive humour. 
After being the darling of Sadler’s Wells. 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, he suffered 
a lonely twilight in Pentonville. In failing 
health, he used to spend his evenings by a 
tavern fireside, surrounded by some of his 
old cronies who lived locally. At closing 
time, the landlord would carry him home 
pick-a-back. Miss Grimaldi has been collec- 
ting playbills on which the name of her 
distinguished ancestor appears and _ she 
hopes to get down to the tracing of her pre- 
cise lineage in the near future. * 


Echoes from Broadway (Contd.) 

evening in the theatre, Mr. Shaw’s brilliance 
as a writer, reflected in his letters, gave Mr. 
Aherne something of an advantage. Miss 
Cornell was particularly effective in the 
later portions, when Mrs Campbell was a 
lone, ill, forgotten woman. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne also 
came in from the road to play a limited 
return engagement of The Visit at New 
York City Center. Needless to say, audi- 
ences were eager to see them again in the 
explosive Duerrenmatt drama, and _ they 
played to full houses. 

The crew of One More River failed to 
navigate the shoals of Broadway, and 
abandoned ship after two performances. 
Also on the quick failure list were Semi- 
Detached, and Viva Madison Avenue! 

Off-Broadway was enlivened by a revival 
of the old Cole Porter musical, Gay Divorce; 
Jean Genet’s The Balcony; and the American 
Savoyards in a repertoire of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas. The Georgian State Dancers 
from the USSR made their contribution to 
perforating the cultural Iron Curtain with a 
rousing rendition of native folk dancing in 
performances at Metropolitan Opera House 
and Madison Square Garden. * 











The Charm 
that 
Worked 


AN ASSESSMENT OF 
THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF J. M. BARRIE 


by 
Harold Matthews 


A study of Sir James 
Barrie, drawn by W. T. 
Monanington, now in th 
National Portrait gailery. 


T is sad that the two people who knew 

Barrie best have left the scene on the 
eve of his centenary, thus lengthening the 
shadows that were cast over his personal 
history. 

James Matthew Barrie was born in a 
weaver’s cottage at Kirriemuir on 9th May 
1860, five weeks before the birth, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, of Charles Froh- 
man, who was destined to deflect his literary 
output and increase his income considerably. 
We are what we are and we do what we 
must. The shadow of death fell across 
Barrie’s path very many times and melan- 
choly marked him deeply. He carefully 
explored every cranny that offered escape 
and what is termed sentiment or whimsy 
is the result of his endeavour to rise above 
the gloom of existence. 

The chief event in Barrie’s boyhood was 
the sudden death of an older schoolboy 
brother in an accident on the ice. The 
family suffered piteously and Barrie, only 
seven years old at the time, received impres- 
sions which were indelible. He set himself 
to fill the dead boy’s place in his mother’s 
heart. Difficult the task was at first, but he 
succeeded. He cultivated his mother’s com- 
pany assiduously, listening to her stories of 
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her girlhood and reading books with her. 
At the age of twelve he decided to adopt 
the trade of letters. His first work was in 
play form. Entitled Bandelero the Bandit, 
it was performed at his school in Dumfries. 
His next was a novel, “ very cynical,” called 
A Child of Nature. Publication would cost, 
he was informed, £100, so the work was 
put aside. It may have been used in some 
other form, for Barrie used his material and 
never wasted any. 

When he was 18, he went to Edinburgh 
University almost as a matter of course. His 
eldest brother, the only living brother, had 
been sent to a University when the family 
had been even poorer. Whilst at Edinburgh 
he undertook book reviewing and dramatic 
criticism. He received his M.A. degree at 
21, in a hired outfit in which he took care 
to be photographed. After that his future 
presented a problem, until an older sister 
urged him to answer an advertisement she 
had found in the “ Scotsman” for a leader- 
writer for the “ Nottingham Journal.” He 
did so. He was a writer but nobody in the 
house knew what a leader was. When the 
“Nottingham Journal” asked for a few 
specimens of the applicant’s leaders, he sent 
them an old essay on King Lear. This re- 
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sulted in Barrie’s spending the next twelve 
months in Nottingham writing 1,200 words 
a day for £12 a month, a salary on which 
he lived and saved. Editorless, the “Notting- 
ham Journal” was put together by a fore- 
man-compositor, who divided all copy into 
“noos” and “tripe.” Barrie’s contributions 
were, of course, in the latter category and, 
at the end of a year, syndicated articles 
occupied his space and he returned to 
Kirriemuir. 

Soon after his return to Scotland, the “St. 
James’s Gazette” printed an anonymous 
article from him, An Auld Licht Cummunity. 
His mother, Margaret Ogilvy, had been 
brought up among the Auld Lichts. Return- 
ing articles on other topics, Frederick Green- 
wood, the editor of the “ St. James’s,” asked 
for more “Scotch things.” In due course, 
Greenwood having printed all that Margaret 
Ogilvy could remember of the Auld Lichts, 
Barrie wrote to him for advice about enter- 
ing journalism in London. Receiving a 
prompt reply telling him to stay in Scotland, 
Barrie packed and took the night train to 
St. Pancras. 


The struggle to live in London on free 
lance work was so grim that after a week 
or two Barrie had an article in the “ St. 


James’s,” Better Dead, the purport of which 


was that many top people were checking the 


progress of those lower down. This theme 
was developed into a book which severat 
publishers refused and which Barrie, deter- 
mined to be an author, had published at his 
own expense in November 1887. He next 
collected some of his “ Scotch things” and 
published Auld Licht Idylls, dedicated to 
Greenwood, as well it might be. It was a 
good title although only their distance from 
London made some of the things described 
idyllic. Three other novels followed, all 
largely autobiographical, as Barrie’s art 
always was, notably Window in Thrums, in 
which, under different names, he killed off 
father, mother and sister at home and sold 
45,000 copies. He was now 30. His photo- 
graph at the time has a calculating look but 
he had become the main support of his 
mother and his industry was terrific. 


Barrie entered the theatre in a joint enter- 
prise with H. B, Marriott Watson, a young 
Australian who collaborated with him in a 
play about Richard Savage which was given 
a special matinée performance at the Cri- 
terion Theatre, after which the two authors 
took a curtain together. This was Barrie’s 
first and only curtain appearance, but he 


had tasted blood at rehearsals and desire 
for more came upon him again and again. 
The newspapers were unanimous in con- 
demnation of Richard Savage and Barrie 
turned the rebuff to profit in an article the 
“stubborn cheeriness” of which won A. B. 
Walkley to his side, where he staunchly re- 
mained. 

A few weeks later Barrie had a real suc- 
cess on the stage. It was 1891 and Ibsen 
was just becoming known in London. Barrie, 
ever inclined to “ take off” any fashion that 
his introspection permitted him to notice, 
wrote a short skit which he called /bsen’s 
Ghost. Toole put it on at his theatre and 
it proved a side-splitter, one member of the 
audience being removed in hysterics. The 
author’s name did not appear but Toole. 
doing good business made up to resemble 
Ibsen, was ready to buy more; Barrie, after 
a holiday on a houseboat at Cookham, had 
written a comedy about a houseboat party 
invaded by a barber masquerading as an 
intrepid explorer. It appealed to Toole and 
he bought it for £50 down, £50 to be paid 
on the first night, £50 on the 50th night and 
£50 on the 100th night. Jerome K. Jerome, 
to oblige Barrie, released Miss Mary Ansell 
from one of his own comedies, and sent her 
along for an interview, and Barrie, who 
always had his own way with the casting, 
insisted that she be engaged. The comedy, 
billed as Walker, London, was first per- 
formed at Toole’s Theatre on 25th February 
1892, and it ran for over a year. 


After the success of Walker, London 
Irving wanted a play from Barrie, who pro- 
duced The Professor's Love Story. This did 
not appeal to Irving, nor to Toole, nor Alex- 
ander, nor John Hare, but E. S. Willard 
finally took it and made a success in it. 

In February 1893, Barrie was taken ill 
whilst engaged on an opera for d’Oyley 
Carte, so the second act was written by 
Conan Doyle. It was called Jane Annie, 
the name of Barrie’s sister, and was some- 
how kept going for seven weeks. Barrie 
wag never very clever at rhyme. 

A second illness brought Miss Ansell up 
North to Barrie’s side for the second time. 
They were married at his parents’ house, 
not an unusual thing in Scotland, on 9th 
July 1894, and they left immediately for 
Switzerland. When they returned to London 
they settled at 133 Gloucester Road, where 
Barrie had a study over the front door. The 
house was fairly new in 1895. It seems 
little changed. There is no plaque. 

(Continued on page 50) 








Singing Shakespeare (Contd.) 
character is the whole tragedy and it has to 
be conveyed in the singing and the acting. 
That is why Macbeth is the most tiring réle 
in my repertoire. It is taxing, both vocally 
and histrionically—quite an evening’s work!” 
Few baritones can have a more exten- 
sive repertoire than Tito Gobbi. He has 
ninety-seven réles at his command, studied 
during a career that started twenty-two 
years ago. He has probably sung Rigoletto, 
Figaro in The Barber of Seville and Scarpia 
in Tosca more frequently than any other 
parts, but now he has reached the enviable 
position of being able to pick and choose 
the operas in which he would like to sing. 
“I prefer to sing different and more 
difficult parts—parts which few other bari- 
tones can sing. I enjoy plucking long-for- 
gotten operas out of the shadows—operas 
like Macbeth and Simone Boccanegra— 
which are not heard every night of the week. 
Then I study my réle intently. That means 
much more than going through the score. 
I want to identify myself with the man I am 
playing .... I want to know how he walks, 
how he reacts to other people, how he suffers 
and so forth. Such work gives me tremen- 
dous artistic satisfaction and in causing old, 
less familiar operas to be revived, I feel I 


am being of some service to the public, 


paying them back, as it were, for all their 
loyalty and affection.” 

Tito Gobbi’s great regret is that Verdi 
never wrote an opera on King Lear. He 
considered it for years, but a streak of 
humility in the great composer prevented 
his going ahead with the project. He felt, 
for one thing, that he would never be able 
to do justice to the mad scene. It would 
certainly have been very different from the 
deranged trillings of Lucia di Lammermoor 
and Dinorah, which the coloratura divas 
have cherished over the years. 

By way of relaxation, to take his thoughts 
off the theatre, Tito Gobbi turns to painting, 
and while in London recently he completed 
two superb impressions in oil of the Thames 
and the Houses of Parliament, as seen from 
his seventh-floor window at the Savoy Hotel. 
“This washes my brain,” he explained, as 
he took up a brush in an attempt to capture 
the curious silver glint on the water. “One 
has to work very quickly in London, where 
the light changes so quickly. 

“1 think like a painter and I see things 
with a painter’s eye. Most people would 
consider that warehouse on the South Bank 
to be an ugly building, but to me it is a 
combination of colours—some are in har- 


mony and some in conflict. But they fascin- 
ate me and it is a challenge to try and get 
them on to my canvas. I like the power 
that painting gives me .. . . it is so easy 
to change the mood of a picture with the 
flick of a brush! ” 

Now Tito Gobbi has gone back to Italy 
to sing Figaro—this time in The Marriage 
of Figaro at La Scala, Milan—and then he 
will be off to America to sing in opera in 
San Francisco, Chicago and New York. He 
hopes to be back next year to sing Iago and 
he would like to appear in Simone Boccane- 
gra, but, he sighs, it is not always possible 
to sing the réles one would wish. Opera is 
so costly and there are so many complica- 
tions regarding other singers and conductors. 
However, it is good to know that he will 
be coming back, in any case. Any réle he 
sings will be well worth hearing. * 


* CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 


(Principal - Rona Knight) 





Modern approach to theatrical career, in- 
a practical experience during Training 
arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French Mime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 

Free Scholarships granted to out- 
standing Applicants 
All Communications — The Secretary, 
26 Wellesley Road, London W.4. 

Tel.: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 





THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 

New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 

this month. 





All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Tel: LANgham 7111 MUSeum 3183 





DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 


WEL. 6804/9907/4303 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 am. to 9 p.m. 

















Where to Dine 
before and after the Theatre 


We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONTYS | 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Fisthnite 


of whose personal attention you are assured 

OPEN DAILY | Hotel and Restaurant 

SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 7—11.30 

to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” sre BE as 


EVELYN LAYE | C.C.F.-Finders and American 
26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI § | Diners Clubs Welcomed 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 95 son |i| — oe oo ang 
Exhibition of paintings % + song the P ST. MARTIN'S STREET 
os Ben Ghd See. Frees reso Gas | Off Leicester Square, WC2 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 


COW'S RESTAURANT | osgotselgonty 


ginnea Wie eteaemn Before and After the Theatre 


Beotys Restaurant 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus Beotys Restaurant 
Fully Licensed Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 
37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 & | WESterm 6525/5395 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 





LEY ON’S &i 


Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
Chop Suey Restaurant He foods in delightful surroundings 
Established 1926 


91 WARDOUR ST., W.1. fj THE VEGA RESTAURANT 


GERrard 5875 haloes Suse, W.C.2. 
fi i . egetarian 
ten eee oe Open weekdays 10.30- 8.30 WHI. 9612 

















VISIT OUR FAMOUS SHELL ROOM 


DE HEMS RESTAURANT 
11 Macclesfield Street, WI 


LUNCHEONS, DINNERS & SUPPERS 
FAMOUS FOR GRILLS FULLY LICENSED 
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Restaurant News 
LEONIS QUO VADIS 


“ae a delightful thing to be able to 


“this is a happy restaurant.” 


This was | 


the first thing I noticed when lunching with | 


well-known personality Lt. Col. 
Casani at Leoni’s the other day. Happy 
informality and quick, efficient Italian 
waiting, combined with good food, have 
made this old-established restaurant famous. 


Santos | 


Any day it is full of cheerful diners, and | 


children too, during the holiday periods, ask 
to be taken to “Uncle Leoni’s.” Mr. 
Leoni is fond of children and orders huge 


quantities of chocolates to be specially made | 


by Richoux for them. To find it necessary | 


Serbian 


famous and | 


to send out 32,000 Christmas cards every 
year speaks volumes. This 
kindly personality is ably assisted by his son 
Raeffello, and daughter, whilst restaurant 
manager Patterini must be 
weight in diamonds” as a visitor remarked. 
All the staff are able linguists and Mr. 
Leoni himself speaks five or six languages. 

There is a permanent art show round the 
walls and sales are frequent. Mr. Leoni’s 
practical expression of good will towards 


“worth his | ° 


artists is evidenced by the fact that he takes | 


no commission whatsoever. 
The first floor restaurant has a room 
for private parties of up to 30, whilst the 


to 75. 

Any reader of “ Theatre World” who is 
interested may apply to Mr. Leoni for his 
own specialities cookery book, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


THE GOOD EARTH 

Chelsea must be grateful for the ingenious 
Mr. Zee and his famous former Embassy 
Chef. Rare among Restaurant owners is 


Mr. Zee’s ability to create new restaurants, | 
each one with a different aspect and function. | 
In Chelsea he has given thought to both | 


the well-to-do clientele and the struggling 
artist, 
different aspects and menus. 

This is most skilfully done and reaps its 


by providing separate rooms with | 


own reward for both restaurants are always | 
busy and waiters going to and fro with that | 


quiet, 
the Chinese. 

At the Good Earth you will find ideal 
conditions for entertaining. 


graceful movement known only to | 


Spacious and | 


smart décor and the menu with a hundred | 


and one subtle recipes. 


Side by side with this is another entrance | 


leading into a large room catering well at | 


an economical price for those wishing to 
spend less money and time. 

The first Chinese restaurant in Kensing- 
ton The Rice Bowl at South Kensington, is 
smaller but run on similar lines. Downstairs _ 
hungry young people seem to be enjoying 


| 


| 
| 


| you will hear in another issue. 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


After dining at ALBERT one 

feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin Doucias, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CUISINE BOURGEOISE 
TABLE D’HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERard 1296 and 3066 











Chevabcici! 


« just one of the traditional Balkan 
dishes you can enjoy in the romantic 
atmosphere of the Balkan Grill. 
Also Charcoal Grill and Spit specialities. 
Gipsy Music by Henry Zeisel. 


Fully Licensed until Midnigh 


20A BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.! 


| (66/( 68 George St. ) Open | Sunday evenings WELbeck 5945 
second floor is available for parties of up | - . 





FOR THE ULTIMATE IN GRILLS 
THE 
COPPER GRILL 


60 Wigmore Street, London W.1 
(Entrance in Easley Mews) 


For table reservations phone: 
WELbeck 9803 or WELbeck 3152 
Open daily: 12-3 p.m. and 6-12 p.m. 
Inciusive Sundays 








Dine amidst exquisite décor, as nepenen have 
dined. A unique experience. 


THE LANTERN HOUSE 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 
4 Thackeray Street, W.8 
The famous Chinese Roya! Festival dish Pin- 
Low. Enjoy this delicate dish cooked on char- 
coal in your presence. 
RESERVATIONS—WEStern 4981 
Chinese music. 7 p.m. - 








2 a.m. 





heaped up platefuls of the 1 more ordinary 
fare at a very reasonable cost, whilst up- 
stairs in the restaurant you may entertain 
your smartest friends with much variety at 
the higher prices. 

Mr. Zee has all sorts of original and pro- 
gressive ideas for the future Se 








SMALL! INTIMATE! RELAXING! 
With the delightful atmosphere overlooking Soho Square 


THE GAY HUSSAR 


2 GREEK STREET, W.1. 
GER. 0973 








“Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. 
Fork or spoon will do. It’s the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 12 er daily 
Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed 


| Frohman 








For good food Isola Bella was voted one of the 
seven best Restaurants in London by the 
American visitors ballot in 1959 


ISOLA BELLA 
15 FRITH STREET, SOHO, W.1 
Italian and French Cooking 
Fully Licensed 
Telephone: GERrard 3911 


Open 12.30—2.30 p.m 6.15—11.15 p.m 








GALE’S RESTAURANT 
13 Percy Street, W.1. 
Under the personal direction of 
Tommy GALE and George VARNAVAS 
Reservations: Office: 
MUSeum 4804 LANgham 3988 
Speciality: THEATRE DINNERS 6.30 p.m. 


| Cyril 











P1zZA NAPOLITANA & Continental Cuisine 


BRUSA’S “ FIFTY ” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Tem. 1913. Moon-midnight. Fully licensed. 


The Charm that Worked (Conid.) 

Rather mysteriously, Barrie had always 
resisted all suggestions that his very success- 
ful novel, The Little Minister, would make 
a good play. Finally, his agent, Arthur 
Addison Bright, dramatised the story himself 
and submitted the result to the author, who 
took it away for Barriefication. When, in 
1896, the Barries went to New York, The 
Little Minister in play form was taken to 
Charles Frohman, who had asked for it. 
Frohman liked the play but he feared that 
the masculine title would be no help in 
bringing Miss Maude to stardom, a goal he 
had set himself. With Barrie’s consent, 
manipulated the script until 
Babbie’s part became dominant, at the ex- 
pense of that of Gavin Dishart. When the 
play opened in New York in the Autumn 
of 1897 it launched Miss Adams as a popular 
and profitable “star.” Three hundred per- 
formances were given at Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre. A little later in the year, it was 
presented at the Haymarket, London, with 
Maude and Winifred Emery, and 
proved to be the theatre’s biggest success 
for nine years. 

The “Peter Pan” legend grew in the 
stories Barrie told to the Davies boys. At 
a party on 3lst December 1897, the Barries 
met Sylvia Llewelyn Davies, a_ beautiful 
woman, sister to Gerald du Maurier. Barrie 
was infatuated with the Davies family. There 
were three little boys, George 44, Jack 3 
and Peter 1. Their father, Arthur Llewelyn 
Davies, a very industrious but not very 
prosperous barrister, did not quite know 


| what to make of it, but Barrie was harmless. 








LONDON’S LUXURIOUS 
CHINESE RESTAURANTS 
SOUTH CHINA RESTAURANTS 


40 Rupert Street, W.1 
and 


144 King’s Road, Chelsea, a KEN. 4951 
Open 12- 11.30 p.m, _Suns.1 2.30-11 p.m. 


» Tel. GER. 1056 





FOR YOU! ALL EGGS 
DIRECT FROM DEVON & CORNWALL 
For the best Egg Dishes in Town visit 
‘THE £GG & f°’ 
23 HAYMARKET S.W 1 
Opposite Carlton Cinema 


—AND OF COURSE STEAKS and OTHER 
COOD THINCS 


| Vaudeville Theatre and Barrie 


Indeed, he carried adolescence about with 
him until his Indian Summer. At Christmas, 
1901, Seymour Hicks and Ellaline Terriss 
appeared in Bluebell in Fairyland at the 
took the 
Davies children to see it. They could not 
have been more impressed than he was. He 
tingled with desire to do this sort of thing. 
Seymour Hicks may be said to have sparked 
off Peter Pan. In the following Autumn, 
with Quality Street and The Admirable 
Crichton each drawing full houses, Peter 
Pan met the public between the covers of 
The Little White Bird, which sold 55,000 
copies in Britain and America during its first 
season and brought its author’s income up 
to £16,000. Barrie was regarded as a sort 
of presiding genius of Kensington Gardens, 


| as was shewn when Viscount Esher, Secre- 


tary to H.M. Office of Works, arranged for 


| him to have his own key to the gardens. This 
| was a spontaneous gesture and the Viscount 


50 





had difficulty in persuading the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Park Ranger, to agree. 
When, in 1904, Peter Pan was typed in 
play form, Barrie, strangely enough, showed 
it first to Beerbohm Tree, who was so struck 
by it that he warned Charles Frohman that 
Barrie had gone out of his mind. But 
Frohman loved it and foresaw Miss Maude 
Adams as Peter packing the Empire. The 
first performance took place at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, leased to Frohman, with 
Nina Boucicault as Peter, Hilda Trevelyan as 
Wendy, and Gerald du Maurier, thinking it 
all rather silly, doubling Mr. Darling and 
Captain Hook. According to Frohman, 
Barrie himself was so unhopeful that the 
public would take his dream-child to its 
bosom that he gave Frohman Alice Sit-By- 
the-Fire along with Peter Pan by way of 
compensation. ‘“ Don’t bother. I will pro- 
duce both plays,” said Frohman, who would 
have produced anything that Barrie wrote. 
As all know, Peter Pan has proved the 
children’s play to beat all records and dismay 
all competitors. The few who did not care 
for it could only mutter. Anthony Hope 
sighed for an hour with Herod and George 
Edwards supposed that if the public wanted 
that sort of thing they would have to have 


it. It was a vast improvement on the vulgar 
pantomime and it was given nine times a 
week until Ist April 1905, when booking 
commenced for a revival next December. 

For Christmas, 1906, Hodder and Stough- 
ton brought out Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens—actually, a revision of The Little 
White Bird—illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
and dedicated “To Sylvia and Arthur 
Llewelyn-Davies and Their Boys (My Boys).” 
The following Spring, Arthur Davies died 
and Barrie assumed financial care of Sylvia 
and her five sons. His income was £44,000 
but, even so, this course was unusual. 

When the Lord Chamberlain’s Examiner 
of Plays, Mr. G. A. Redford, refused to 
license Harley Granville Barker’s play, 
Waste, Barker, Galsworthy and Gilbert 
Murray formed a provisional committee for 
action and persuaded Barrie to join them. A 
young man named Cannan acted as secretary 
and they had meetings at Barrie’s house. So 
it was that Mrs, Barrie met Gilbert Cannan. 

Next year Barrie had another great suc- 
cess in the theatre with What Every Woman 
Knows, with Hilda Trevelyan as Maggie and 
Gerald du Maurier as John Shand. The first 
act is among the best ever written. It is set 

(Continued on page 54) 


Leading stockists of 

THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 

by 
MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 


FRIZELL @& co. 


| CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE 


LONDON W.C.2 


Telephone: GER 2945 





SADLER’S WELLS 
“Tesca”’ 


IVEN Sardou’s sensational story, one 

must admire Puccini’s use of it. His 
score makes the action breathtakingly vivid 
and the very fine production by Dennis 
Arundell brings out all the points of the 
drama: the artist caught between the forces 
of liberation and repression; the passionate 


love theme with the entrance of Floria | 
Tosca; the violence of the second Act; and | 


the climax of human sacrifice. All is much 


to the taste of today, regrettably, but seldom 


is melodrama served with such artistry. 


Marie Collier, who appeared by arrange- | 
ment with the General Administrator of the | 
Royal Opera House, was impressive and at | 


the same time appealing in the réle of Tosca 
and her singing was superb. Elegantly 


Cavaradossi. Peter Glossop, taking the 


role of Scarpia for the first time, had | 


authority but was not particularly sinister 


and the large number of henchmen sur- | 


rounding him suggested that he was himself 
a kind of victim. 

Paul Mayo’s sets were in many ways 
admirable. The atmosphere of cruelty and 
secrecy which filled Scarpia’s apartment 
exactly suited the plot of the drama. Colin 
Davis conducted in a masterly style which 
maintained the excitement and always 


allowed the singers to be heard. Certainly | 
this is a production of which all who par- | 


ticipated in it may well be very proud. 
H.G.M. 
COVENT GARDEN 
“Le Baiser de la Fee” 
TRAVINSKY’S music for this ballet, 


which the composer dedicated in 1928 | 
to the memory of Tchaikovsky, was the | 
most enjoyable aspect of this new produc- | 
tion with choreography by Kenneth Mac- | 
For all Mr. MacMillan’s inventive- | 
in the pas de deux so | 
brilliantly danced by Svetlana Beriosova as | 


Millan. 
ness, especially 


the Fairy and Donald Macleary as the 
Young Man who falls under her spell, 
there seemed to be no magic to match the 
theme of the music, and even the fatal kiss 
fell short of expectations. The choreographer 
could do little with the opening scene, and 
was plainly handicapped by the longdrawn- 
out struggle of the mother and child against 
the storm. Later there was liveliness in the 
dances between the Young Man and his 


fiancée, and in the latter rdle Lynn Seymour | 


was always a delight, being ideally cast as 
the gay young village maiden. 

Kenneth Rowell designed the scenery and 
costumes, employing primeval bold splashes 
of violent colour for the former. It was 
scarcely to be expected that the costumes 
would harmonise with this background, and 
often there was a sense of incongruity. F.S. 








Recent Productions at the 
Tower Theatre, Canonbury 
**The Jew of Malta’’ 
HE Tavistock Company are to be con- 
gratulated for rising to the poetic 
splendour and vigorous expression of Mar- 
lowe. Success depends very much upon the 
casting of the Jew, Barabas, and Mr. Donald 


| Goffin sustained this character with the right 
attired, she made a romantic figure. Charles | 
Craig had rather a business-like aspect for | 
a painter but he gave splendid voice to | 


quality of villainous dignity and with a most 
agreeable voice of good range and unforced 
variety. Miss Myfanwy May also met with 
ease the not inconsiderable demands of 
Bellamira. Messrs Donald Richmond and 
Edgar Davies were a nicely contrasted pair 
of Friars and Mr. Fred Radley was rather 
memorable as the Jew’s cheap slave. 

The Jew’s wealth is confiscated for no 
better reason than the up-to-date one that 
the State has need of it. This would seem 
to be a climax in the first third of the play, 
but it was levelled out with curious disregard 
in Mr. Henry Burke’s production. H.G.M. 


“Bridge of Sighs” 

HE Third Annual Conference of the 
Little Theatre Guild took place at the 
| Tower Theatre, Canonbury, during the first 


week-end in April. On the Sunday after- 


| noon, after a discussion on “ How Can the 


Amateur Theatre Assist New Playwrights?” 
Mr. George Devine said he would be pleased 
to put little theatres in touch with authors 
whose plays he could recommend but could 
not produce in the immediate future. 
Representatives attended a performance 
of Bridge of Sighs, a satirical comedy by 
Thomas Muschamp, which had been awarded 
the Charles Henry Foyle prize for 1959 and 
which had its first London presentation on 
Ist April. The play concerned the plight of 
a young married couple expecting their first 
child who were immobilised in neutral 
territory, having eluded the frontier guard 
of the country they wished to leave, only to 
be refused admission into the country they 
wished to enter. There was little action but 
the dialogue had wit and seemed to recall 
Linklater. H.G.M. 








RHINOCEROS 


by 
Eugene Ionesco 


in 
PLAYS: VOLUME IV 
together with The Leader 


and The Future is in Eggs 
Translated by Derek Prouse  /&s. 


(also as a Calderbooks paper- 
hack 7s. 6d.) 


PLAYS: VOLUME Ill 

The Killer 

Improvisation 

Maid to Marry 

Translated by Donald Watson /8s. 


JOHN CALDER 
17 Sackville Street, London W.1. 














Henry 
KENDALL 


I REMEMBER 
ROMANO’S 


Written without recourse to any 
“ ghostly” presence this auto- 
biography of one of the out- 
standing theatrical personalities 
of our time is both witty and 
entertaining. “ One of the very 
best stage memoirs I know: so 
gay. honest and endearing.” 
J. C. Trewin. “ His enjoyable 
vook.”-——-Stage. With a_ fore- 
word by Alan Melville. 

Fully Mlustrated. 21s. 


MACDONALD 

















5 New Theatre Books 


MICHEL SAINT-DENIS 


Theatre: The Rediscovery 


of Style 


9th May = 15s net 


ROBERT LEWIS 


Method - or Madness? 


2nd May 21s net 


ELMER RICE 
The Living Theatre 


late June 21s net 


HEINEMANN 











The Charm that Worked (Contd. 


n “Thrums.” The set for the fourth act 
was copied from Black Lake Cottage, near 
Farnham, the country house Barrie had 
bought for Mrs. Barrie. In America, Miss 
Adams starred as Maggie. At Christmas, 
after the usual first night excitement at the 
Peter Pan revival, Mr. and Mrs. Barrie, 
Sylvia Davies and her boys, and Gilbert 
Cannan set off for Switzerland. In the fol- 
lowing Summer (1909) Barrie declined a 
knighthood, which seems a strange thing for 
a married man to do, but by now she who 
had been born Mary Ansell had no desire to 
be Lady Barrie. In fact, she wanted to be 
divorced, so that she could be free to marry 
Gilbert Cannan, who was about twenty years 
her junior. With this on his mind, Barrie 
did not make much impression on_ the 
Censorship Commission, who were then 
listening to the views of dramatists and 
theatre managers. A decree nisi was granted 
and Barrie began a hermit-like existence, 
high up in Robert Street, Adelphi, which he 
continued for the rest of his life. If not 
in this lonely flat or at Kirriemuir, he stayed 
with aristocratic friends, for his fame, his 
wealth, his genius and his charm opened all 
doors. He paid for a statue of “ Peter Pan” 
by Sir George Frampton which was set up 
near the Serpentine and unveiled without 
ceremony on May Day 1912. In the follow- 
ing year, the Birthday Honours included a 
baronetcy for Barrie. 


_ ah RRR TT RRR 
PITLOCHRY 1960 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, — 


(Directed by KENNETH IRELAN 
10th Annual Season—APRIL 16 to OCTOBER 1 


The Admirable Crichton J. M. Barrie 
The Private Secretary _ Charles Hawtrey 
Private Lives =— . Noel Coward 
Katharine & Petruchio ._.. . David Garrick 
(altered from Shakespeare) preceded by 
The Dark Lady of the Sonnets .. Bernard Shaw 
Napoleon in Love (Premiere) . R. F. Delderfield 
Between the Tides (Premiere) .. B. v. Eysselsteijn 
Plays directed by James Roose Evans 
Décor by Joan Jefferson Farjeon 
Company of 24 includes 
MARGARET VINES and DENNIS CHINNERY 
Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 
Book now (Tel: 233) Write for full programme 
“STAY SIX DAYS and SEE SIX PLAYS!” 


Italia Conti 
Stage School 


Theatrical and Film Agency, 
Licensed Annually by the L.C.C. 


Prospectus from: 12 Archer St., W.1. Ger 1054 


The 1914-18 War drew from Sir James 
some War plays and playlets which never 
seemed to come to grips with reality. Early 
in 1915 the eldest of his adopted sons was 
killed and this bereavement severed threads 
in his secret heart beyond repair. The loss 
of Frohman, too, was a tragedy which ended 
an epoch, and the manner of it caused Barrie 
great distress of a self-reproachful kind. 
Mademoiselle Gaby Deslys. a young lady 
who entertained mainly by means of a bare 
back, a vast hat, a bizarre costume and a 
French accent, had been promised a sketch 
by Barrie, who had asked for an introduc- 
tion. The result, billed as Rosy Rapture, 
proved so sticky that Barrie cabled to Froh- 
man, then in America, and the faithful 
Frohman promptly sailed for England, in 
the Lusitania, and was among the victims 
when the ship was torpedoed by the Ger- 
mans. Recalling Peter Pan, his last words 
are said to have been “ Why fear death? 
It is the most beautiful adventure.” 

There was a large public for sentiment 
and Barrie’s brand was quite the best. A 
Kiss for Cinderella ran for 19 weeks and 
H. B. Irving revived The Professor's Love 
Story and that ran for 29 weeks. So Barrie 
followed up with The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, which was ready in April 1917. He 
was pre-occupied, however, by the idea of 
“a second chance.” The Cannans’ marriage 
was broken; Mrs. Cannan was in need and 
Barrie was getting money through to her. In 
October, the second chance idea was staged 
at Wyndhams Theatre as Deer Brutus and 
took firm hold of London. Gerald du 
Maurier had possibly his greatest success as 
“ Dearth,” and Faith Celli had bewitching 
appeal as his dream-daughter. 

In 1918, a uniform edition of the plays 
began to appear with stage directions ex- 
panded into narrative, the author taking the 
reader by the hand and quite enjoying him- 
self. That year he met Lady Cynthia 
Asquith. Finding she was looking for a job. 
knew no shorthand and had never used a 
typewriter, Barrie, who had never had a 
secretary, thought it would be splendid to 
have a beautiful aristocratic lady to act as 
one. And so it proved. They decided that 
Lady Cynthia should sign letters “C. 
Greene.” She entered upon her duties on 
28th August 1918, and found unpresented 
cheques tota!ling £1,700 among the papers. 
Henceforward Barrie did less creative work 
but he formed around himself higher and 
higher social circles. 

The magic of Mary Rose seized the com- 

(Continued on pare 56) 





Theatre on Record 


HERE is keen competition in the theatre 

discs business these days, There must be 
almost as many Flower Drum Song long- 
players as there are Chinese restaurants in 
the Royal Borough of Kensington. 

The London Cast version (H.M.V. CLP 
1359) is a careful copy of the New York 
Cast version, about which I| wrote last 
month. (Philips ABL 3302). It has the ad- 
vantage of being cheaper—-34s. I4d. against 
39s. 9d.—but the vocal performances by 
Yama Saki and Yau Shan Tung are not 
within miles of those of Pat Suzuki and 
Miyoshi Umeki. and I suggest that you 
spend the extra 5s. 7$d. and buy American. 

Decca has joined the battle wih a version 
that lacks the authenticity of the Original 
Cast recordings, but which sells at only 21s. 
(Ace of Clubs ACL 1021). This is sung 
efficiently by a strictly occidental cast. 
headed by Andy Cole, Janet Waters, Toni 
Eden, Frances Youles and Dennis Mac- 
Gregor, but it omits the Overture and “Fan 
Tan Fanny”. 

Hearing this Rodgers and Hammerstein 
score twice more confirms my previous im- 
pression that it is a dull one. 

Last month, when applauding the Garrick 
Theatre cast’s disc of Fings Ain't Wot They 
Used T’Be (Decca LK 4346), | complained 
that the making of the recording at an 
actual performance, while emphasising the 
uninhibited gusto of the playing, had led to 
occasional inaudibility. In competition with 
it, a star-studded new H.M.V. recording has 
been issued (CLP 1358) which is completely 
audible but which lacks some of the gusto. 
Alfred Marks, Joan Heal, Sidney James, 
Marion Ryan. Alfie Bass and Harry Fowler 
give amiable performances; the composer, 
Lionel Bart, makes a couple of brief appear- 
ances as “The Busker™, and we are told that 
Miriam Karlin, the original “Lily Smith”, 
was in the studio to join in the closing 
chorus, just for kicks. I suggest you hear 
these discs before making up your mind. 

Look Who's Here, at the Fortune Theatre, 
is a cheerful litle revue in which seven 
charming and talented people and an inge- 
nious production triumph over material that 
is sometimes so-so. I am afraid this is 
evident on the Original Cast disc (12 in. 
L.P. H.M.V. CLP 1357) on which some of 
the numbers seem to go on much too long. 
Incidentally, I should like to add my sup- 
port to the growing body of opinion that 
considers Nyree Dawn Porter to be the 
prettiest girl on the London stage today. 


by Roy Plomley 


The Vaudeville Theatre cast of Follow 
That Girl have recorded Julian Slade’s best 
show score on (H.M.V. CLP 1366. 12 in. 
L.P.) 1 could stir up little enthusiasm for 
his scores of Salad Days and Free As Air, 
but this new one strikes me as loaded with 
catchy and witty numbers. * 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 


(Founded 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 
E.C.4 
Principal: CORDON THORNE, 

M.A., Mus.B.(Cantab.), F.R.C.0. 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions for Scholarships, some of 
which will include maintenance allow- 
ances, will be held in London during June 
and July in the following subjects: 


SINGING VIOLIN 
PIANOFORTE DRAMA 
GENERAL MUSICAL SUBJECTS 
The closing date for applications is 
Saturday, 11th June, and successful can- 
didates will be required to enter the 
School in September 1960 
Full details may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Eric H. Day, M.A.(Cantab.), 
Hon.G.S.M. 








BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 


and Technical Courses 
commencing Autumn 1960 
are now being arranged. 





Two T.W.W. Ltd., Scholarships 
are available for the 
Two Year Acting Course. 








For Prospectus and details apply to: 


Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 














The Charm that Worked (Conid.) 

pany at the first rehearsal and held through 
399 performances. It was the last of Barrie's 
big successes. It was thirteen years before 
another full-length play was attempted. 

In the last chapter of Barrie’s life, Eliza- 
beth Bergner takes a prominent part. In 
the Winter of 1933/4, Escape Me Never was 
filling the Apollo Theatre and Barrie was 
taken to see it by his godson, Peter Scott. 
who introduced him to Miss Bergner in her 
dressing-room. At Barrie’s invitation, she 
visited him at his flat and bought his por- 
trait, which Peter Scott had just painted. 
Barrie, wanting to write a play for her. 
asked her what part she would like to play. 
Without hesitation she replied, “the young 
David.” This astonishing choice presented 
difficulties which Barrie had never encoun- 
tered before, but he reached for his bible. 
sent for Jewish histories and bravely faced 
the task. Autobiography could be of little 
help but it provided some intimate touches. 
By June the play was being typed. How- 
ever, Miss Bergner’s other commitments, 


films and illnesses, prevented progress. Hope 
was deferred and once money had to be 
returned. At last, on 21st November 1936, 
The Boy David was duly performed at the 
King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, to thunders of 
Scotch applause. 


Barrie had to remain in 
bed in his hotel, ill and in pain. In the 
London papers, the critics who had gone 
North attributed the audience enthusiasm to 
Scotch loyalty and lower dramatic standards. 
Despite all that, and the Abdication an- 
nouncement which had just burst on the 
country, His Majesty’s Theatre was quite 
filled with a smart audience on the wet and 
stormy evening of 14th December, but the 
old magic was missing and a dispiriting flat- 
ness seemed to settle. Barrie, still too ill to 
go out, was visited after the performance by 
Lady Cynthia Asquith, C. B. Cochran and 
Miss Bergner. The play had a bad press. 
To the persistent question, Why David? and 
Why Bergner? Bergner was the answer. 
60,000 people paid to see it in seven 
weeks but the backers were nervous and it 
closed on 30th January. Barrie never re- 
gained full health. 

He was 77 years old when he was taken 
seriously ill in the following June. He was 
moved into a nursing home and he made his 
Will. On the 18th June the evening bulle- 
tin was “ Rather less critical ” but that night 
murmuring “I can’t sleep.” Barrie went to 
sleep for the last time and his heart stopped 
on the following afternoon. She whom he 
first knew as Mary Ansell, having seen re- 


ports of his illness in newspapers, hurried 
from Biarritz in time to see him, but too 
late for him to see her. He was buried at 
Kirriemuir on 24th June 1937. By then, 
the London County Council's demolition 
programme was progressing in the Adelphi. 
His literary executors requested Mr. Denis 
Mackail to undertake Barrie’s biography and 
this duly appeared in 1941, * 

NOTE: The J. M. Barric Centenary has been marked 
by a new production of What Every Woman Knows 


at the Old Vic; and by The Admirable Crichton 
which opened the 1960 Season at the Pitlochry Festival 


minutes delightfully funny 
patter, by brilliant new writer, Ss. Other exclusive 
materia) by arrangement Complete satisfaction or 
money back.—-Reg Phillips. 106 Kingsicy Road 
Liverpool 8 
] UPLICATING, Shorthand Typing (private 
Shorthand /Typing).—-Mabe! Eyles, 
Road. London N.11. ENT 3324 
I IGH-GRADE photographic figure 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition. 
major applicants.—BCM/ Palette, Dept. 
mark House. London W.C.1. 
I OUSEWORK FOR MEN. 
Mornings or Afternoons; Central or N.W 
London. Suit students or theatricals.—Homestead 
Domestic Service. Tel: SWI 3047 between 9 a.m 
and 5 p.m 
| UMAN HAIR wanted. 12 in. or over. Cash by 
return.—-Ross, 51 Streatham Hill. London S.W.2 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey 
4 and Studio Theatre. Kensington, W.11 Seven- 
Day Courses covering Acting Technique. Speech 
Improvisation, Mime, Rehearsal. Make-up, Fencing 
etc., Starting 10th and 31st July. 7th and 14th August 
Evening. Course 22nd August Director Marian 
Naylor Fees £9 9s. and £6 6s. Syllabus from-—Miss 
B. Symonds. 111 Elmstead Avenue, Wembiey Park 
Middlesex Tel: WIMbiedon 2161 
OVING CARE, BABIES AND YOUNG CHILD- 
4 DREN. Long or short stays..-Mrs. Whitelock 
Woodficid. Burgess Hill, Sussex 
YURSERY and School for Children. Est. 25 years 
4% Mrs. Ayris, Clements Hall, Hockley. Essex. 
{ GRE, able two disappear during flash Ideal for 
* Puss In Boots,” etc., 10 ft, 6 in. high, in sitting 
position Beautifully modelled head, moving eyes and 
mouth Modelled legs and arms. moving. Collapsible 
for storage Complete with fitted costume, £30 of 
nearest offer._-Vickers, 8 Dagmar Avenue, Wembley, 
Middx 
‘ITUATION VACANT. The largest Caravan Park 
‘ on the Lincolnshire coast requires Seasonal 
Entertainer for main Club-house and Entertainment 
Hall May to September. Versatile personality—able 
to play a variety of instruments and vocal numbers 
Apply—Golden Sands Caravan Park, Mabiethorpe 
Lincs. Tel: 3280 
YTUDIO ENTERPRISES LTD. Specialists in Show- 
biz photography, offer you first-class portraits 
12 positions and selected, 10 in. x 8 in., 2 gns.—4i 
Wardour Street. W.1. Regent 6110. 
| ie ARTS THEATRE OF CAMBRIDGE LTD., 
require an experienced Chief Electrician.—Apply 
to the General Manager 
“THEATRE WORLDS” FOR SALE March 1952 
to March 1960 (May 1959 and Feb. 1956 only 
issues missing) also “ Plays and Players’ S58 issues 
(miscellaneous), between Oct. 1953 to Nov. 1958. All 
listed. Are packed ready for despatch to first reason- 
able offer for this collection. Mint condition.—P 
Hewes. Esq.. 3 Edward Road, Eastwood, Notts 
Ww. Large variety theatrical wigs, all purposes 
and sizes. For sale only. Very low prices.— 
Isaia. 31 Gerrard Street. London W.1. GER 4233 
ATTRACTIVE TZIGANE Versatile Violin- 
iste or Singer Wanted for T.V. and Cabaret Act 
with Continental Star Guitarist. Write with Particu- 
lars and Recent Photo to—A. Leopardi, 33/37 Fins- 
bury Square House, London E.C.2. 


( ‘\OMEDIANS. Five 


lessons 
10 Beaconsfield 


studies for 
artists and 
Details to 
T.W., Mono- 


Part, or Full-Time; 








Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 
and @@F Each monthly issue 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS brings the complete script 
are among the regular features of a current stage hit... 
you will find in PLUS news of theatre 


& throughout the 
ol world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
which gives full details of all ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 





£460 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 
London, W.C.2 





Im sure even a Complaisant Lover 
wouldn't take so long removing his 
greasepaint as you do, Rollo. So before 
I Roar Like a Dove why don’t you 
Make Me an Offer for this tin of 
Crowe's Cremine—it liquefies the paint, 
making it easy to remove, and leaves 
the skin ready for everyday make-up! 
No, I won't take Pieces of Eight, thank 
you. The price is 4/4 (or 2/6 a tube). 


From Frizell!’s, 1 Cranbourn St., London 
W.C.2, and all good Chemists and Stores, 








EVANS PLAYS 


Now published and released for 
amateur presentation: 


THE HAMLET OF 
STEPNEY GREEN 


by Bernard Kops 


(7m. 6f. 6/- post 4d.) 


Montague House, Russell Sq. WC1 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 


Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about ai! our new plays. and 


gives interesting information about plays to 
come A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD Tory Ber 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON WC2 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 


Clareville Street, London, SW7 


(FREmantle 2958) 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Under the distinguished patronage of Dona'd 
Wolfit, C.B.E.; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lyne (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











THEATRE WORLD BINDER 
(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving your copies 
11/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., London EC4 





Printed in Great Britain by WiGHTMaN & Co. Ltp., THe Lewes Press, Lewes, Sussex, for the Proprietors 


and Publishers, Practical Press Lrp., | Dorset Buildings. Salisbury Square. Fleet Street. London E.C.4. 
Fleet Street 1555 Registered at the G.P.O. for transmission by magazine post. Agents for Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand: Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; for South Africa: 
News Co.. 131 Varick Street, New York. 13. N.Y... or any branch of the American News Company Incorporated. 


Central News Agency Ltd.; for U.S.A.: International 








Tel. : 





SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
‘“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
ne or more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
yOu interest Why not 
arrange mow for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 

ns for delivery of 
“ Theatre World" anywhere 
n the world 


This greetings 

card (size 6” x 4}”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you 


Write today t 
The Circulation Manager 
* THEATRE WORLD " 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London E.C.4. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 





APRIL 1960 

A Majority of One 

Fings Ain’t Wot They 
Used t’Be 

Saint Joan (Old Vic) 


MARCH 1960 

The Wrong Side of 
the Park 

When in Rome 

Look Who's Here 


FEBRUARY 1960 
The Amorous Prawn 
Make Me an Offer 
A Clean Kill 


JANUARY 1960 
Rosmersholm 

The World of Suzie Wong 
Richard II 


DECEMBER 1959 


The Marriage-Go-Round 


The Importance of 
Being Earnest 
Rollo 


NOVEMBER 1959 

The Crooked Mile 

Pieces of Eight 

As You Like It 
(Old Vic) 


OCTOBER 1959 
Look After Lulu 
Raisin in the Sun 
Coriolanus 


SEPTEMBER 1959 
The Aspern Papers 
The Ring of Truth 

Roots 


AUGUST 1959 

The Complaisant Lover 

The Pleasure of His 
Company 

The Hostage 


JULY 1959 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

Lock Up Your Daughters 

Caught Napping 


JUNE 1959 

Candide 

Gilt and Gingerbread 

The World of Paul Slickey 


MAY 1959 
Fool’s Paradise 
Brand 


Wolf's Clothing 


APRIL 1959 
Sganarelle 
Tartuffe 

A Taste of Honey 











